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A career 
IS what it’s worth 


If you divide the population into two groups—those who take 
THE TIMES and those who don’t— you find this: those who don’t take 





THE TIMES are in the great majority. Those who do are either at the 
top in their careers, or are confidently headed there. 





THE TIMES both by its seniority in experience and by its incompar- 
able prowess as a modern newspaper, naturally commends itself to , 
successful people. There is no high level conference, no board meeting, 
no top executive’s private office into which THE TIMEs is not apt to be 
taken. 


- This choice of a newspaper by people who get on is indisputable.* 
In which of the two groups do you place yourself? 


Read THE TIMES 


** There are few greater benefits you can give your children 
than: to bring them up on THE TIMEs. If they are at school 
or college, they can get THE TIMES for the student rate of 
234d. They should write to The Circulation Manager, 
THE Times, London, E.C.4. 
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MR. KHRUSHCHEV DROPPED IT. Seismic measure- 
ments suggested that the bomb was nearer 60 
than 50 megatons (bringing the approximate 
score to East 160, West 130) and Mr. K himself 
playfully admitted that Soviet scientists had mis- 
calculated somewhat—‘but we shall not punish 
them for it.’ Official protest against Russia’s in- 
humanity was worldwide (though not in China 
where reports that Peking Radio had warned the 
Chinese population against fall-out were indig- 
nantly repudiated); at the same time there were 
signs that the West might be preparing to resume 
testing in the atmosphere. Mr. Nixon said it was 
time American tests came out from underground 
and Senator Harry Jackson (Democrat), chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Weapons, said the new ‘sophistication of 
Soviet warheads’ meant that ‘we'll have to test 
in the atmosphere.’ In the House of Commons 
(where the new session opened) Mr. Macmillan 
said that while on the one hand we had to think 
of the health of children yet unborn, on the other 
hand the balance of power had to be maintained; 
but any tests we might undertake would, if atmo- 
spheric, be ‘the smallest possible.’ A Soviet doctor 
added reassurance by saying that ‘nobody has yet 
proved that there is any particular danger to 
children from these tests.’ Meanwhile it was 
thought that the first fall-out from the explosion 
would reach Britain within a week, and milk was 
watched for signs of radiation 
* 

INSIDE RUSSIA, too, more shocks were recorded 
from the Communist Party Congress. Mr. Chou 
En-lai laid a wreath on Stalin’s tomb inscribed 
‘to a great Marxist-Leninist,’ but it did not pre- 
vent the final deflation of Stalin and the removal 
of his body from the mausoleum in Red Square 
after Mr. Khrushchev had revealed to the Con- 
gress further details of the terror and 
Comrade Lazurkina had ‘talked with’ Lenin and 
been told by him how ‘unpleasant it was for him 
to lie beside Stalin.” Mr. Khrushchev again 
deprecated the personality cult and the emphasis 
that was being placed on his achievements, 
though he appreciated ‘the kindly feelings guid- 
ing the comrades.’ In Berlin, Soviet and American 
tanks, confronting each other across the border 
during a dispute on the right of unchecked Ameri- 
can access to East Berlin, were for a few hours 
separated by less than a hundred yards. Later 
both sides withdrew; but the Americans were 
reckoned to have made a point. Russia sent a 
note to Finland calling for joint military consul- 
tations to meet the threat of a German attack 
on Russia through Scandinavia. War seemed 
imminent between the Congo and Katanga, with 
reports of increased air activity by both sides. 


There were further allegations of police 
brutality to Moslems in Paris. Herr von 
Brentano, West German Foreign Minister, 


resigned. ‘South Africa was barred from partici- 
pating in the Empire Games. 

* 
THE GOVERNMENT INTRODUCED a bill to control 
immigration; the control is to be temporary and 
has, naturally, nothing to do with the colour 
question. The Government also announced that 
it would probably ask national servicemen now 
serving to stay on an extra six months and a 
certain number of ex-national servicemen to 
come back for six months’ reserve service. 

* 
EVEN IN THE WORLD OF ART it was a week of 
drama, sensation and discord. Augustus John died 
at the age of eighty-three. Picasso celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. Mr. Douglas Cooper, art col- 
lector and expert on Picasso, was stabbed (though 
not, it seemed, fatally) by an unknown assailant 
on the outskirts of Nimes. Students at Leicester 
University protested against the Town Council’s 
decision to reject a Henry Moore sculpture, 
described by Councillor W. Merrill as a ‘piece 
of junk, a mediocrity masquerading as the 
magnificent.’ 
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SPEAKING FOR ENGLAND 


{es Queen’s Speech for what is presumably 
the penultimate session of this Parliament 
contains nearly a score of promises of legislation; 
it is going to be a full session, then. But a qualita- 
tive examination of the programme is a more 
useful exercise than merely counting legislative 
heads. Such an examination must lead at first to 
disappointment; whether the disappointment is 
ultimately justified depends on the Government's 
interpretation in practice of the customary ambi- 
guities in which the speech abounds. 

The possibilities can be examined. But there 
is a good deal lying about on the surface to be 
examined first. The proposals to retain the last 
batch of national servicemen for an extra six 
months and to create a new volunteer reserve 
(the details of which hardly seem to have been 
considered, let alone worked out) has been -.ailed 
by the Opposition as an indication of the bank- 
ruptcy and collapse of the Government's latest 
defence policy. Nor should the bankruptcy of the 
Opposition’s defence policy be allowed to blind 
us to the fact that on this occasion they might 
well be right. Mr. Sandys's absurd offer of odds 
of ten to one that enough Regulars would be 
forthcoming to fulfil the Army’s needs when con- 
scription ended always looked as if it would end 
in the Government bookies being forced to pay 
up, and now it has. The fact is—and was even 
before the recent BAOR exercise—that there 
were not enough Regulars to man the armed 
forces under the present defence policy. And it 
is the last five words that provide the key. The 
Government must say clearly and quickly that 
the retention of the conscripts is no more than a 
temporary measure to ensure that the position is 
held while a radical rethinking of our defence 
policy is carried out. It may be that the story 
recently being assiduously put about, to the effect 
that a complete regrouping into a unified arm of 
the three Services, is true, and that it represents 
more than a desperate search for a way of 
appearing to meet our commitments. It may be 
that a fundamental re-examination of those com- 
mitments will reveal that they can be honourably 
and safely reduced. It may be that a totally new 


conception of Britain’s armed torces—along the 
lines of the ‘fire-brigade’ theory—is on the cards. 

But whatever may lie behind the Government’s 
stopgap defence measures, it had better be some- 
thing more substantial than the stopgap measures 
themselves. As an answer to all the critical ques- 
tions that are asking themselves about Britain’s 
defence policy the forthcoming Bill is too 
obviously inadequate even to merit serious con- 
sideration. The inquest, then, can be adjourned; 
but the Government must realise that it will be 
resumed very soon, and must realise. too, that 
when it is resumed a convincing explanation of 
how the body got that way will be required, to- 
gether with some suggestions for reviving it. 

So much for the most drastic of the provisions 
in the new programme. What of the other definite 
proposals? On immigration control, Mr. Gait- 
skell’s ingenious point is worth considering: are 
we going to restrict entry from the Common- 
wealth as we prepare to relax restrictions on 
entry from Europe? Evidently we are. We may 
discount some of the synthetic indignation of a 
Left based on popular support from some of the 
most bigoted elements in the country, just as we 
may discount the same quarters’ new-found en- 
thusiasm for the Commonwealth in their attacks 
on the Common Market. Yet it can hardly be 
disputed that a really imaginative and far-sighted 
programme of integration, begun early enouga, 
coupled with a more vigorous attack on the con- 
ditions in the immigrants’ home countries which 
have led them to seek better fortune in Britain, 
would have avoided the necessity for such legis- 
lation. (So would a stiffer defence by the Govern- 
ment against its more extreme supporters, but 
that is another story.) 

Some of the other provisions can be whole- 
heartedly supported. The new Criminal Justice 
Bill will put an end, it is hoped, to some of the 
worst of the law’s delays: the Transport Bill may 
galvanise the railways: the cautious expansion of 
help for exporters is welcome, even though a far- 
reaching and imaginative plan for tackling the 
export situation as only one element in the 
economic structure of the country would have 
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been more welcome still; and the promised Bill 
to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Younghusband report on social workers, though 
it is certainly not all the Government should be 
doing about the social services, will be pure gain. 

A notable omission, which the Opposition has 
been quick to seize upon, is any refer- 
ence to the increasingly urgent necessity of 
a long-term housing policy; but it may fairly be 
said that this waits on a relaxation of the 
‘squeeze.’ It ought not, however, to wait long 
thereafter. But, in general, cautious approval may 
be given to the programme, provided that the 
platitudes mean what they say. In particular, what 
may now be called the Great Platitude; our 
negotiations with the Common Market countries, 
we are told, are to continue, and it is hoped that 
they will be successful. Indeed it is. What is more 
to the point, it is hoped that when they are un- 
successful, the Government will not withdraw 
Britain’s application to join. Sooner or later, we 
are going to have to go in on the best terms we 
can get. Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Heath, at any 
rate, know that there can be no turning back 
now; and if the Great Platitude means that they 
are in no circumstances willing to turn back, the 
Queen will not have Spoken in vain. 


Precision Bombing 


HE explosion of Mr. Khrushchev’s 50-mega- 

ton bomb and his note to Finland asking for 
joint measures against a possible attack by West 
Germany and its allies seem both to be part of a 
Russian attempt to terrorise the West into making 
concessions. The pollution of the world’s atmo- 
sphere by the testing of so large a nuclear weapon 
is inexcusable—not least from the point of view 
of the Russian. people, who will be the first to 
be subjected to. the fall-out. Indeed, the mon- 
strous disregard of world opinion by the Soviet 
Government is only equalled in enormity by the 
crass hypocrisy of those who would pretend that, 
after all, America and Britain are just as bad. It 
is lamentable that there should be British Mem- 
bers of Parliament ready to adopt a rigorous 
standard for Western actions while making every 
possible excuse for, the Soviet Union. And those 
uncommitted countries who have been so careful 
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to avoid any direct condemnation of Russia in 
their UN resolution on testing should now realise 
the contempt in which Moscow holds them. 

As to the threat to Scandinavia implied in the 
Russian démarche to Finland, it falls into line 
with many similar Russian warnings to members 
of NATO. Now it is the turn of Norway and 
Denmark, and some sharp words are added to 
the address of Sweden. As in previous instances, 
no harm will be done if the countries concerned 
hold firm, but Norway, like Britain, has a small 
Left-wing, pacifist group in its Labour Party 
which has so far prevented the establishment of 
NATO bases in the country and which will cer- 
tainly call for appeasement of Russia. Finland 
itself can hardly deny the Russians what they 
want. So far it has been the show-piece among 
countries dominated by the USSR, permitted to 
keep its democratic institutions and even to join 
EFTA. The present Soviet demands show what 
lies behind this pleasing picture: the brute force 
which can be exercised by a powerful.country on 
a helpless neighbour. 

It is ironical that, at the very moment when 
Stalin has been deposed from his mausoleum, 
the Russian Government should flout world 
opinion in a manner which recalls his brutality 
at its worst. Behind the bravado and the bullying 
there may lie some obscure conflict within the 
Soviet system, but that hardly makes matters 
better. If Mr. Khrushchev feels that, in order to 
maintain his grip over the party machine, he must 
huff and puff, that is his business. But when the 
huffing and puffing starts to blow other people’s 
houses down, they can hardly be expected to 
excuse it on the grounds that it is a political 
necessity. G, K. Chesterton once wrote about 
Hitler (at a time when it was fashionable to 
excuse German excesses by referring to the 
VersaiHes diktat) that when one sees a horse 
running away, the first thing to do is to stop it. 
It is only afterwards that one can ask whether or 
not someone has stuck.a pin into it. Mr. 
Khrushchev may be the ‘leader of a great State’ 
with ‘rough manners,’ as Tribune laughingly puts 
it, but it is the manners which are seen from 
abroad, and no politician can aspire to the quality 
of a statesman while simultaneously behaving iike 
a bull in a china shop. 
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Guillewinks 


HE National Health Service, which for some 

years has been treated with respect by the 
Conservatives and reverence by the Opposition, 
has recently been attracting less inhibited criti. 
cism; and the latest onslaught is in Health 
Through Choice, one of the Hobart Papers 
published by the Institute of Economic Affairs, 
The author, Dr. D. S. Lees, is an economist who 
tends to approach the subject from the Jewkes’s 
angle, discussed in the Spectator a few weeks 
ago. Basically, the argument is that the NHS 
has not proved an efficient way of organising 
medical care; and that the emphasis ought to 
be shifted back to consumer choice, easing 
Health out of the field of political decisions, 
which all. too often are wrong decisions. 

Of the examples the author cites one is par- 
ticularly relevant to the problem of how to 
rescue medicine from the inefficiency tradition- 
ally associated with State control. If there is 
to be a State medical service, one of the earliest 
questions that has to be answered is: how many 
doctors is enough? The Government in 1955 
understandably begged the question in the 
traditional manner by setting up the Willink 
Committee, to make an estimate on which the 
future supply of doctors could be based. From 
the information available at that time, the com- 
mittee decided that, by 1961, a reduced output of 
doctors would suffice: and accordingly it recom- 
mended that student intake should be reduced 
by 10 per cent.—which it was. Unfortunately, 
as Dr. Lees shows, the information available in 
1955 was inadequate (or else the Willink Com- 
mittee misread the entrails); its assumptions have 
been shown to be wrong. The result is an emerg- 
ing shortage of doctors. 

How serious this shortage has already. be- 
last 
week in the Guardian. Were it not for im- 
migrant, or transient, doctors the NHS would 
have ground to a stop: almost half the junior 
hospital posts in this country are now filled from 
abroad—a proportion which is still rising; and 
in twenty-six out of the seventy-four hospitals 
in one region all the junior doctors are from 
overseas. Yet at the same time the number of 
qualified doctors emigrating from Britain each 
year has reached four figures. 

The Willink Committee, too—like the mem- 
bers of the Guillebaud Committee. who for- 
bore to visit hospitals in case they shouldn't be 
able to see the service for the patients—ignored 
trends in illness; and the results of this neglect are 
all too visible today—especially in mental hospi- 
tals. In America, for example. which in most re- 
Spects is behind Britain in treatment of the men- 
tally ill, a doctor-patient ratio of 1:50 is coming 
to be considered inadequate. Here, the ratio in 
mental hospitals is in the region of 1:150—in 
gome notorious institutions, it runs as high as one 
doctor to 250 patients. 

The reason, clearly, is that the authorities still 
believe that the job of a psychiatrist in 4 
mental hospital is largely custodial, rather than 
therapeutic. But the striking advances that have 
been made in recent years in psychiatric treat- 
rent have meant that there is a good chance of 
recovery for the great majority of new patients— 
provided they have treatment, and if there are 
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not enough doctors, their chances of having 
treatment are naturally diminished. Yet this 
aspect of the health service is something that the 
Guillewink type of committee, with its eyes firmly 
fixed on administrative problems, appears in- 
capable of appreciating. 

There may be flaws in the case against the 
National Health Service—Brian Abel-Smith has 
pointed out some of them in an article on 
‘Jewkes Apocrypha’ in the Medical World—but 
it can hardly now be disputed that something has 
gone very wrong, and the next inquiry, which 
cannot long be delayed, will need to probe much 
deeper into the weaknesses of the NHS than its 
predecessors have troubled to do 


Ombudsman tor Britain? 


HE lucid analysis and concise style of Sir 
John Whyatt’s report The Citizen and the 
Administration* make it a fitting companion- 
piece to the now famous Franks Report of 
1957. Sir John was asked by ‘Justice, the all- 
party body of lawyers, to take over where Sir 
Oliver’s terms of reference left off. The Franks 
Report dealt with those disputes between indi- 
viduals and authority for which some quasi- 
judicial machinery already existed. The Whyatt 
Report covers the remaining area of disputes, 
for which the only remedy available to the citi- 
zen at the present time is through the pressure 
ot publicity, by question in Parliament and ven- 
tilation in the press 
Inevitably, newspaper comment and _politi- 
cians’ talk have seized on Sir John’s recommen- 
dation of an ‘Ombudsman’ for Britain. Already 
the British parliamentary partisans of the Scan- 
dinavian institution have given notice of motion; 
and they intend to press the Government 
hard. Unfortunately, there are other MPs 
who have already indicated an equally dogged 
hostility to this proposal, which would tend to 
reduce the importance of their constituency 
‘surgeries.’ Although the greater part of this op- 
position comes from the Labour benches, where 
‘surgery’ work has traditionally been taken with 


great seriousness. there are also Government 
Cpponents. 
Sir John Whyatt has hit upon the com- 


promise of an ‘Ombudsman’ who would—for the 
first five years, at any rate—confine himself to 
complaints passed to him by members of the 
Commons or Lords. There is a real danger that 
the very ingenuity of the compromise may defeat 
it: purpose. The Scandinavian ‘Ombudsman’ 
depends for success on his direct personal link 
with the man-in-the-street. He has come to be a 
‘father figure’ to whom the aggrieved citizen, 
who may have no interest in politics or taste for 
politicians, can appeal for protection. To insist 
it Britain that access to him should be through 
the channel of a Member of Parliament is to 
deprive his office Of one of its main attractions. 

There is no certainty that this attempt to 
Placate the ‘surgery’ lobby will succeed. And 
there is a real risk that in the ensuing debate 
the excellence of the other recommendations in 
the Whyatt Report will be overlooked. For the 
‘Ombudsman’ idea is only one part of a series 
of proposals which would, if implemented, do 
much to remove the present friction between 








* Stevens, 10s. 6d. 
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individual and authority. Much the most urgent 
of these is the recommendation that the Council 
on Tribunals should be given power to consider 
the whole field of discretionary decisions by the 
Government, making provision for as many of 
these as is possible to be ‘tribunalised.” Follow- 
ing from this flows the recommendation that 
there should be established a standing General 
Tribunal to which a great variety of decisions. 
now made at the Civil Service’s discretion, could 
be referred. This part of the report should be 
welcomed by civil servants, who will be relieved 
of much tiresome responsibility, and by MPs, 
whose status is in no wav diminished. 

It is to be hoped that the Government, now 
considering the Whyatt Report. will announce 
acceptance and implementation of this major 
part of the recommendations. As for the ‘Om- 
budsman’ suggestion, it would be better to pro- 
ceed more slowly. Sir John has not found a 
way of associating the existing and very worth- 
while machinery of the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 
with the ‘Ombudsman’; nor has he been able to 
show how a single man in London would ever be 
able to tackle complaints coming from all over the 
country. These criticisms in no way invalidate 
the underlying recommendation that there 
should be an independent quasi-judicial ‘Par- 
liamentary Commissioner.’ ‘Justice’ is a voluntary 
organisation of lawyers; its facilities in no way 
compare with those available to the Govern- 
ment. It is now for the latter to take up the 
peint where Sir John has left it. appointing a 
working party on which MPs, the press. the 
CABs, Scotland and Wales have representation. 
In June next year the United Nations is holding 
a seminar on the ‘Ombudsman’ institution in 
S.ockholm. Especial attention should be paid to 
Japanese experience, for Japan is the only large- 
population country which has worked out prac- 
tical machinery for dealing with individual com- 
plaints. And there should also be particular re- 
gard for the views of the other Common 
Market countries, since in the years to come 
Britons may need to have recourse to an 
‘Ombudsman’ whose headquarters are in Brusseis 


Fischer Verlag 


es Frankfurt Book Fair is celebrating this 
year the seventy-fifth birthday of one of the 
greatest. and not only in size, of the publishers 
in the German language area. Samuel Fischer 
Verlag published Thomas Mann and Sigmund 
Freud for the first time: Mann with Little Mr. 
Friedemann, followed by Buddenbrooks: and 
Freud with Psychopathology in Everyday Life. 

‘Sammy’ Fischer, born in a German-speaking 
community in the Hungary of the Dual 
Monarchy in 1859, had all the intense ambition, 
all the intellectual and business intelligence, of 
the German-speaking Jewish world of Central 
Europe. In his youth Berlin was the most bril- 
liant intellectual society of Europe and the least 
anti-Semitic. After starting in Vienna. Fischer 
soon moved to the newer, more vigorous centre 
and in 1886, at twenty-seven, started publishing. 
He knew from the start what he wanted to do, 
and he did it. He was the publisher of the new 
realism and the Expressionists; it was he who 
introduced Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Ibsen, Shaw 
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and Zola to Germany. Fischer was a founding 
partner in the ‘Freie Buehne’ in Berlin which 
was then something like the English Stage Com- 
pany at the Royal Court, except that the 
Establishment was no straw-stuffed shirt in those 
days but very much alive to the threat to itself 
contained in the new writers and playwrights. 
Gerhard Hauptmann created a scandal with the 
first night of his first play Before Sunrise which 
set the tone for the next few years. Without 
Samuel Fischer neither the German nor the in- 
ternational theatre of realism could have 
reached Berlin; his real fight was with the super- 
ficiality and frivolity of social life in the days 
before the First World War, though it was his 
running fight with the stupid but fortunately 
inefficient Prussian censorship that had all the 
publicity. Dramatic rights have remained a large 
part of the publishing firm, and the list shows 
almost every respectable name in the theatre 
from Chekhov to Osborne—except Brecht. 

Mann had said of him that he was born lucky; 
‘even at a ripe old age he could make rings round 
all his rivals.” And in a sense he died lucky; a 
year after the founding of the Reichskulturkam- 
mer by Goebbels, on the anniversary of his own 
founding day, Sammy Fischer died; a perfect 
sense of timing was one of his gifts. He never 
lived to see the Berlin where Albert Einstein 
had been a familiar and popular figure in the 
street—-so high was the general standard of 
education—turn into the Berlin of the street- 
corner yobboes. S. Fischer Verlag in the persons 
of his daughter and her husband went into 
exile, first to Vienna, then as the Nazis got there, 
to Stockholm, and during the war years to New 
York, the German firm being aryanised under the 
name of Peter Suhrkamp. 

As soon as they could, the Fischer-Bermanns 
came back, to Vienna in 1947 and Germany in 
1950. Samuel Fischer's fostering of new writers is 
still the policy of the house. They still publish 
new playwrights before the hissing and clapping 
dies down—Wesker and Beckett and Miller were 
available in German almost as quickly as in their 
own tanguages. Definitive editions of complete 
works have always been their speciality; writers 
being prepared for complete publications now 
are Sigmund Freud and Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
—both Jews, and both Viennese, though that has 
nothing to do with Fischer policy; it just hap- 
pens that most of the great writers of that time 
and place were Jewish or partly Jewish. 





‘Remember the good old days—when it was all 
just MOUJIKS against KULAKS?’ 
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Sunday, November 4, 1956 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


3 ae guns thudding woke me about five 
o’clock. It was dark But the day before 
had been quite a day, with the drive to the 
frontier to put a story over on the Austrian side 
that would be sure to get to London—it was 
not my story, but I had to go with it in case 
there was no way back and there I would be, 
in Budapest with the Russians coming and no 
transport. 


I spent most of the daylight waiting in the 
village hedge-tavern at Magyarovar, drinking tea 
with ersatz lemon and listening to the long table 
of other journalists telling tall tales of hair- 
raising escapes. One had not quite escaped and 
huddled in a blanket opposite me by the roaring, 
literally red-hot stove, with a ten-day-old scar 
across his scalp; he had not met the Russians 
in serious mood before and thought trying to 
edge past them was like trying to edge past the 
stewards at a Home Counties race meeting. He 
meaned quietly to himself from time to time 
and picked his nose, poor man. His (equally 
famous) companion spent some time at the long 
table shouting and bullying the thin, elderly 
waiter and the fat girl in German, trying to dis- 
cover someone who spoke that lingua franca to 
guide him and his wounded colleague across 
the frozen field-paths to the flat, open border. 


These two had stayed together most of the 
fortnight they had spent in Budapest, as the 
highest-priced men on popular national papers 
seem to do on a big story—not out of affection, 
but to watch each other. The unwounded one got 
ne change out of the staff, who appeared to speak 
no known language. The thin waiter came over 
to me, to see if I wanted anything else—a meal, 
a wash, a lavatory other than the one used by 
the peasants? We talked for a long time—in 
German, of course; about his family, split by 
the 1922 frontier, and about his father, himself 
and grandfather, who had all served in the 
K und K. army. I promised to say ‘Servus’ to 
Vienna for him if and when I got back there, 
which seemed uncertain, since the car had been 
threatened by the suddenly released brakes of 
a Russian Tiger tank only an hour before on 
the road just inside the frontier. The tank stood 
watch on the road, which had a slight lateral 
slope; by releasing the brakes the monster just 
slid sideways and slid the car towards the road 
ditch where the crushed car of a Swedish Red 
Cross Mission. director lay. The tank’s main 
armament looked very big from Volkswagen 
level, and it swivelled quietly right down into 
our faces, as it seemed 


Unlike the Swede, we stopped instantly at 
the shouted ‘Stoy! from the diesel-fumed 
soldier, black-faced in his sinister black helmet 
with the chin-guard up. That VW had often been 
driven too fast before, but it excelled itself down 
the flat, hedgeless road to the frontier village 
of Hegyeshalom where there were no telephones 
and on to Magyarovar where there were. The 
story that couldn’t be put over the border was 
finally telephoned from the hospital at Magyaro- 
var where the head doctor’s office had a licence 
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to make long-distance calls and (illegally) got 
Vienna. 

The doctor’s sister had given me fish-cakes 
left over from Friday while the long wheedling 
was going on elsewhere; they were rather good, 
but I can taste them yet sticking in my gullet. 
The high-priced man had, in the meantime, 
heard the waiter (I had been sent back to the 
tavern) talking to me in German, and by chang- 
ing his bullying condescension for a pleasant 


manner had got the man to co-operate. They got ; 


a guide and got over the border. Funny how 
in such moments little personal details stay in 
one’s. memory. | remember the waiter’s face 
quite clearly. He asked me what was going to 
happen (everybody did in those few days, though 
they all knew the answer) and I said I didn’t 
know. The great foreign correspondent turned 
and looked down at me, with ineffable kindness, 
and said, ‘Haven’t I seen you somewhere be- 
fore?’ | disgraced my upbringing by not 
answering. We had met at least a dozen times. 

There were tanks everywhere on the road back. 
They all had men with blackened faces in black 
helmets with built-in earphones, like American 
football-players to look at—that is, when there 
was anyone human to be seen; mostly they had 
their hatches battened down. In the dusk. of a 
freezing evening they looked as ominous as they 
were. A wide sweep of the Danube about half- 
way to the city (it is about four hours) was 
brimming with dark, swollen waters among the 
leafless alders and willows rustling dryly in the 
still frost. It was quite dark when we got back 
and the nice Hungarian was waiting to translate 
the latest freedom-radio transmissions. Pal 
Maleter had not returned from his meeting with 
the Russians; he never did. It got very late. 
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So when the artillery started up about five 
o’clock, it just sounded like the war again, only 
not the same as anti-aircraft guns, and I wept 
back to sleep until the telephone rang just before 
seven. The racket was still going on, much nearer 
now, and a lot of fast machine-gun fire as well, 
I had heard it in my sleep (we had closed the 
double windows when it started), but, of course, 
the telephone ring woke us at once. It was an 
Austrian friend, a radio man: ‘Seid ihr noch da, 
Kinder? Hab’s mir gleich gedacht! But you'd 
better get going now. The Russians will be over 
the bridge in about twenty minutes, the manager 
says.’ He rang off to go to his Legation, while 
We dressed to go to ours 

Typically, our English colleagues in the hotel 
had not thought to call us—less tired, they had 
not slept through the guns; but one of them re- 
membered he had left a pair of pyjamas in his 
bathroom and rang up to see if anyone was left 
to bring them over for him. We called every 
room (not many were occupied and all by 
foreigners; they were all empty) to make sure 
nobody was still snoring, and left, shaking hands 
shakily with the manager. The Russians took the 
bridge a few minutes later 


We reached the Legation without any more 
incident than a dead man stretched on the pave 
ment near the Danube Quay—he was still there 
four days later—and smelling that sweet smell. 
Inside the Legation were dozens of strangers 
and acquaintances, all in a state bordering on— 
hysteria? alienation? A colleague complained 
bitterly that someone hada radio set playing 
music; this was no time for music; the listener 
was trying to get some news, but the thing would 
only play music: he himself was drinking strong 
whisky-and-water; it. was nine-thirty. The Lega- 
tion staff were kindness and self-restraint itself. 
There were two Communist newspapermen there, 
both of whom had become ‘ex’ in the last few 
days. But the Legation is another story. 
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The Heretics 


From MOLLY COOPER 


VEN in South Africa a charge of heresy in 

1961 seemed impossible and unreal. Yet here 
i: is, with all the trappings of inquisition, in 
our midst. Professcr Albert Stephanus Geyser, 
a minister of the Nederduitsch Herformde Kerk, 
professor of New Testament Theology at the 
University of Pretoria, stands this moment ac- 
cused by three of his students of the fourth- 
century Arian heresy of ‘denying the Godhead 
of Christ. On a less spiritual level he is 
accused of insubordination: transgression and 
criticism of Article 3 of his Ecclesiastical Laws, 
which says that ‘the Church, aware of the dan- 
gers that exist for both groups in the mixing of 
White and non-White, does not want any 
equality in its ranks, but envisages the creation 
of separate Churches for the different popula- 
tion groups. Thus only Whites can belong to the 
Nederduitsch Herformde Kerk of South Africa.’ 
Criticism of and ‘inadaptability’ to church laws 
were made an offence recently by Synodal 
Edict. 

The professor, a charming, gentle but deter- 
mined man, is being tried in secret by fifteen 
of his churchmen. He has been refused his own 
stenographer and has been forbidden to disclose 
any part of the proceedings to anyone. As we 
stood around in the corridors on the first day 
ot the hearing, the vice-chairman of the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, Professor Engelbrecht, snarled at 
us in passing, ‘Tell them we don’t want to live 
under Ghana.’ 

To understand the significance of Professor 
Geyser’s ‘heresy and insubordination’ it is neces- 
sary to understand the relationship between the 
Dutch Reformed Churches and their Afrikaner 
congregations, and thus by extension the 
Nationalist Party and therefore the Government. 
There are three separate Dutch Reformed 
Churches, which differ historically but scarcely 
in doctrine. All are sternly Calvinist and funda- 
mentalist in their literal interpretation of the 
Bible. 

Professor Geyser’s church, the Nederduitsch 
Herformde Kerk, the second largest of these, 
with 150,000 members, was founded by the 
Voortrekkers who left the Cape and came to the 
Transvaal to escape British rule. 

These Voortrekkers saw the Old Testament as 
the Biblical mirror of their own lives, the exodus 
of a pastoral people with their herds and their 
flocks, their manservants and their maidservants 
from captivity. From there it was an easy step 
for these Afrikaners, inward-looking. isolated 
and cut off from the fresh breezes of European 
liberal thought, to turn the Deity into a god 
whose intervention had miraculously protected 
them from extinction and subjugation to the 
British. 

This identification of Church and Volk and 
ergo Afrikaner nationalism increased until the 
late Dr. Malan, South Africa’s first apartheid 
Prime Minister and himself an ex-predikant 
(pastor), could tell an interviewer with all con- 
viction that ‘Afrikanerdom is not the work of 
man but a creation of God. We have a Divine 
Right to be Afrikaners.’ There was only one 
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logical deduction an Afrikaans Nationalist 
Government in power could draw from such a 
belief, and the Nationalists, supported by ser- 
mons from the Dutch Reformed pulpits, drew it. 
Senator de Klerk, the Minister of Labour, de- 
fined it when he said, ‘We are Calvinists who 
believe that God is sovereign and hands over 
that sovereignty to the legal rulers of the 
land.” 

When the Nationalists came to power in 1948 
the Dutch Reformed Churches began a pin- 
point search of the Scriptures to justify 
apartheid in Church and State. Their predikants 
found it in Genesis in the Tower of Babel with 
its confusion of tongues. But even they could 
not sustain their theological defence of the doc- 
trine of the separation of the races in the face 
of attacks from other churches in South Africa 
and abroad. 

Biblical justification for apartheid was then 
quietly abandoned, although the large majority 
of Afrikaner congregants and many pastors still 
believe that it is prescribed by the Bible. 
Justification for its continuance is now made on 
the ‘practical’ grounds of language and cultural 
differences. ‘The Africans,’ they say, ‘want their 
own language and liturgy,” without noticing the 
difference between ‘want’ and compulsion by 
law. 

Professor Geyser’s more rigid church, the 
Nederduitsch Herformde Kerk, found it difficult 
tu accept the fact that the Nationalist policy of 
discrimination and the ‘Volkswil’ lacked scrip- 
tural sanction, that there could, in fact, be this 
dichotomy between the church and Afrikaner 
nationalism. So in 1954 they set him and the 
dean of his theological faculty ‘to prove from 
the New Testament that barring non-whites from 
the worship of the Church was scripturally cor- 
rect.’ To his dismay his Biblical research brought 
him to the ‘opposite conclusion.’ Their report 
was never heard of again. ‘Then in a fairly quiet 
way, he says, ‘the battle between the Church 
and myself began.” 

A few months later he took his first direct 
political action against the Nationalists in 1955 
when he and twelve other professors wrote an 
open letter to the Prime Minister, Mr. Strydom, 
io protest on grounds of conscience against the 
Nationalist Government’s Senate legislation 
which ultimately led to the removal of the 
Coloured people at the Cape from the voters’ 
roll. He was arraigned before his Church Synod 
on the charge of ‘acting against Article 3° of 
his church. This was the rehearsal for the present 
heresy trial, where the charge of heresy is a 
theological hare to confuse a political trial. 

Then in 1957 came the Government's own 
Article 3—the ‘church clause’ of the Native 
Urban Areas Act, which forbade Europeans and 
Africans to worship together in church. Pro- 
fessor Geyser made his opposition clear and 
public. But worse, other notable churchmen sup- 
ported his stand. A delegation of Dutch Re- 
formed Church ministers even went in deputa- 
tion to see Dr. Verwoerd, whose brain-child this 
‘church clause’ was. 
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For the second time he was summoned before 
the Church Synod for contravening Article 3. 
Social ostracism from the group and political 
pressures on the strongly united Geyser family 
were increased. It was the penalty for non- 
conformism, but his attacks on apartheid con- 
tinued. 

The Sharpeville tragedy strengthened his views 
and he and eleven other prominent Afrikaans 
pastors published Delayed Action, a book in 
which they attacked race discrimination and 
nationalism that ‘leads to the oppression of other 
people and groups.” They condemned the Dutch 
Reformed Churches for becoming the vehicle 
of such nationalism. Professor Geyser’s criticism 
went even further. By implication he accused his 
church of heresy. 

He and his supporters were warned to cease 
their attacks on race discrimination. But by now 
they had become too vocal and too important 
for Dr. Verwoerd to ignore. There are some 
amongst them who say that it was his fear of 
their influence that made the Prime Minister 
call the recent general election now and not in 
two years’ time. A ‘glorious’ Nationalist Party 
victory was the only possible psychological 
deterrent he could use to counteract this grow- 
ing ‘heretical’ influence. 

There are others amongst these recalcitrant 
pastors who believe that they have already lost 
the fight to the State: that if the Afrikaner 
Nationalist has to choose, as ultimately he will 
have to, between the Church and the National- 
ist Party, he will choose the Party which gave 
him status, power and his Republic. 

The issues are clear on both sides: Pro- 
fessor Geyser’s contention is that the Church 
must at all times bear witness, that ‘Cesar has 
laid claim to that which does not belong to him, 
but to God.” If the Dutch Reformed Churches 
accept this they immediately admit the dich- 
otomy of Church and State. They admit, more- 
over, that a man can be a good Christian and 
yet need not be a ‘good’ acquiescent nationalist. 
They will have produced a fifth column in their 
own political camp. 

Three theological students at the Pretoria 
University, plied by two members of the 
Broederbond, the secret Afrikaans society be- 
hind Nationalist politics, with stories of Pro- 
fessor Geyser’s ‘treason’ against ‘the Volk, sat 
in his classes making notes of his ‘heretical’ 
statements during lectures. There are nine fools- 
cap pages of these, to which have been added 
quotations from his article in Delayed Action. 
Now South Africa awaits the outcome of a 
trial which may State as well as 
Church. 
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Sad Stories of the Death of Queens 


By D. W. BROGAN 


NE of the earliest memories of my child- 

hood, which I was old enough to under- 
stand, was the sight of the Lusitania anchored 
off Fairlie in the Firth of Clyde. It was, I think, 
1907, and the new ship, the largest and fastest 
in the world, had finished her trials on the 
‘measured mile’ and was about to take off to 
Liverpool which was to be her home port. The 
Cunard Line (or possibly John Brown’s the 
builders) were charging a shilling for visitors to 
see over the new leviathan which was to bring 
back to the Clyde, as it did, its old pre-eminence 
in shipbuilding. And now we learn that the 
Cunard Line doesn’t think it can afford to re- 
place the Queen Mary and, for me a more 
startling piece of information, that the best. bid 
came not from the Clyde, not from John Brown’s, 
but from a consortium on the Tyne. Sunt 
lacrime rerum, etc. 

This decision does, indeed, mark the end of 
an era. And it forces reflections on the recent 
past and possible future of the great North 
Atlantic liners. It is possible, a point not made 
as far as I noticed, that among the things 
wrong with the Queens, long before they 
began to bleed to death under the dagger strokes 
of the air lines, was their mere size. The Queen 
Mary was three times the size of the Lusitania, 
twice the size of the Lusitania’s next big Clyde- 
built successor, the Aquitania; but it was not 
nearly three times as useful. I can remember 
a senior officer of the Queen Mary, when it was 
still very new, explaining to me the geometrical 
progression of fuel costs between the Aquitania 
and the Queen Mary which was replacing it. 
The Normandie was three times the size of the 
Iie de France, and had it survived (instead of 
being wrecked by the incompetence of the 
American Navy, as a very competent eye- 
witness told me) it, too, would have become a 
white elephant. The new France, which is going 
into service in a few months’ time, is quite a lot 
smaller than the Normandie, but may turn 
out to be too big all the same. 

It was not only the size of the Queens that 
made them an increasingly bad investment. Long 
before the plane became a serious competitor, 
the North Atlantic lines suffered from decline 
in emigrant traffic. They turned over to tourist 
traffic, but, still more, they concentrated on 
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first-class passengers to whom the rest of the 
ship—and the rest of the passengers—were sac- 
rificed. It was, for instance, one of the great 
differences between the Queen Mary and the 
Aquitania that no class, except the first class, 
had adequate deck space. The Aquitania, de- 
signed to take over a thousand emigrants, gave 
them the run of the lower decks of the ship. 
Pressing its poorest customers into very con- 
fined sleeping quarters, it gave them big public 
rooms, so that a tourist-class passenger in the 
Aquitania had far more liberty than a tourist- 
class (formerly third-class) passenger on the 
Queens. Of course, the tourist-class accommo- 
dation was improved a good deal over the old 
third-class or steerage. I once travelled third- 
class with no tourist nonsense, and it was 
‘travelling hard,’ as the Russians say. But it was 
from the first-class passengers, from the special 
suites, from the lavish expenditure in the bars, 
that the Cunard Line (and the French Line) 
expected to make their money. And it is the 
transfer of this type of passenger to the plane 
which has ended the ancien régime on the North 
Atlantic. 

It is probably hardly necessary to report that 
on the occasions when I travelled first class 
somebody else was paying my fare. Once, it is 
true, I did pay my own fare first class, but this 
was due to a tragedy of errors. And I can’t say 
that, even when my fare was paid for me, I 
thought that the difference between first and 
cabin was worth the money—except for the 
abundant deck space. This is not, I admit, in 
the spirit of the mariners of England, but I liked 
walking round the glass-walled decks of the 
Queens, looking down in safety at the ocean far 
below, while the cabin and tourist passengers 
were restricted to the bow and the stern. But 
the elaborate social life, the pretence both that 
We were sea voyagers of the type of Columbus 
and were living in a first-class hotel as well, I 
used to find wearisome. The passion for games, 
for primitive forms of gambling, was trying. The 
most foolish example of this was provided not 
by the Cunard but by the French Line on the 
last occasion that I sailed on the Liberté, where 
the old and silly game of horse-racing was played, 
not with wooden horses, but with film strips of 
actual races run at Hialeah. Of course, these 
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games, like the gamble on the ship’s run, had 
their comic side. Two Irish friends of mine once 
made a killing on the ship’s run (by methods not 
illegal and not dishonest, but highly ingenious, 
I do not propose to give the secret away). 
There were interesting differences in the way 
the Cunard Line and the French Line catered 


sto their cash customers, or more exactly their. 


customers. Mr. Golding has 
how rigorously class 
divisions were and are enforced by the Cunard 
Line. These divisions were theoretically equally 
enforced by the French Line; but the ‘systéme 
D’ was at work and there never was the slightest 
difficulty on any French ship that I travelled on, 
in moving from class to class. There wasn't 
much on the Cunard either. The thing to do 
was to ‘case the joint’ as soon as you got aboard. 
For the convenience of the crew, especially of 
the stewards and maintenance men—electricians 
and the like—there had to be easy access from 
deck to deck and class to class. The thing to do 
was to discover what the system was, either by 
exploration or by asking one of the crew, who 
would often obligingly tell you. Of course, if 
you had been on the ship before, you knew the 
drill already. The next thing to do was to pre- 
sent yourself, as soon as possible, at the bars of 
each class, order a drink or two, get into eon- 
versation with the barman and thus establish 
your right to the facilities of that particular bar. 
Then you got the passenger lists of all classes 
and discovered what friends you had in each of 
them. The voyage had then begun. 


The drawback to the Queens and to the 
United States, the fastest ship on the ocean 
(suffering only from very poor service), was that 
they were too quick. In five and a half days 
you didn’t have time to get to know people 
adequately well or, what was often more im- 
portant, to break off shipboard friendship with 
the people you met on the first day. I was there- 
fore resentful when the Flandre cut down its 
sailing time to just six days. My object in sail- 
ing on that admirable vessel was to get leisure 
and as much of the French Line’s excellent food 
and free wine as I could. It was not only in the 
provision of better food and really good free 
wine that the French Line differed, and no 
doubt differs, from the Cunard and the United 
States Lines. The same débrouillard  spitit 
marked the dining-rooms as well as the corridors. 
1 can remember asking a member of the 
Normandie crew why, every morning, he tapped 
a fuse box near my cabin and he replied with 
charming candour that he hadn’t the slightest 
idea. And going back to the dining-room on the 
Liberté to look for a raincoat I had left there 
the night before, I was greeted by the chief 
steward with a bland smile and the declaration 
that ‘this is an honest house,’ a slightly ambiguous 
term in French. | also got the coat. 

If there is no future for the Queens, is there 
a future for the France or the Nieuw Amster- 
dam? I think there is if they cater better for 
cabin and tourist passengers and give up trying 
to imitate the Ritz, even for the first-class 
passengers. (This might be reflected in lower 
fares.) And I think many travellers would agre¢ 
with me that it is not necessarily the biggest 
ships that are the most popular. The steadiest 
and most agreeable ship | ever sailed on was the 
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Aquitania, launched. just before the First World 
War. (Next to that among Cunard shi I 
should put the old Mauritania.) Most travellers 
oa the French Line I have known preferred the 
Ile de France to the Liberté and the old De 
Grasse was one of the most popular ships ever 
to sail the North Atlantic. The North American 
liners will have to cater for people not travelling 
on expense accounts and not in a very great 
hurry. .Eighty-thousand-tonners are as obsolete 
as the Bucentaur. Such is progress. And yet: . . 
and yet....I can remember walking on 
Cathkin Braes on a bleak winter day in [932 
and, looking west, saw at the end of the Kil- 





THE 


patrick Hills, on the other side of the Clyde, 
what I took at first to be a forgotten geological 
formation. It was the red and rusty hull of the 
Queen Mary lying unfinished on the stocks in 
John Brown’s yard at Clydebank. And in think- 
ing over the end of the Queens, I remember a 
famous Clydeside story of how the workers ran 
tu the gates of John Brown’s on the first morn- 
ing when work was resumed on the Queen Mary. 
This is ‘the end of an auld sang,’ as was said 
on another occasion in Scotland. 

Men are we and must grieve when even 

the shade 
Of that which once was great, is passed away. 


The Coffee-Slurpers of Old Nile 


From DESMOND STEWART 


HE coffee-slurpers of Egypt, her multi- 
"Tecocs bureaucrats, have a long ancestry. 
We see them in the frescoes of Sakkara, stout, 
sedentary scribes, making life difficult for the 
farmers and workers; we see them today in a 
thousand offices. They are big-bottomed and doe- 
eyed. They can cope with two telephones at 
once; I have seen a master cope with three. When 
they are kind: ‘Bring one extra-sweet,’ no need 
to specify: coffee; more often they greet their 
public with, ‘Come tomorrow,’ or “The Bey is 
in Alexandria.’ They are feared, hated and 
envied. They sit in starling-hordes in the minis- 
tries; rooms of sagging files represent their 
accumulated malice. They never run, even to 
catch their own bus; naturally they do not hurry 
to solve problems for the public. 

The coffee-slurper is the antithesis of the 
soldier, and the soldiers made the revolution. 
The coffee-slurpers have never dared to challenge 
the soldiers; instead, they have flattered them 
and obstructed their revolution, hoping that 
their obstruction will grind things back to nor- 
mal, when perhaps they can use ‘Pasha’ as well 
as ‘Bey.’ (These Turkish titles were abolished nine 
years ago; but the coffee-slurper still uses them.) 

The Syrian setback has turned the attention 
of Nasser and his government towards Egypt. 
if they can make Arab Socialism work in the 
Nile Valley, if they can diminish the abyss be- 
tween rich and poor, if they can ensure justice 
without influence (in Arabic, wasta), then nothing 
can prevent their triumph in the rest of the 
Arab world: those who are now trying to isolate 
them will themselves be isolated. If the Socialist 
gains are swallowed up by bureaucratic tyranny, 
then Arab nationalism will fail too. Nasser 
realises this. He has pledged himself to carry out 
a social revolution which will be as successful 
as his political one. He admitted in a broadcast: 
‘Government machinery has failed to give the 
public the impression that it was at their service.’ 

Since the beginning of October the press has 
become vigorously alive. Every day new assaults 
on the bureaucracy are published. One news- 
paper pointed out that to get a telephone required 
no fewer than 182 steps, each one consisting 
of paper-work. Again, a registered letter had 
to be recorded twelve times between being sent 
and delivered, and this required twenty-seven 
formalities. By reducing the steps to four, paper 
to an annual value of £E72,000 has been saved. 


CAIRO 
The most savage criticisms refer, naturally, to 
payment. The bureaucratic machinery, designed 
to prevent corruption, makes payment of regular 
sums, such as professors’ salaries or broadcasting 
fees, an arduous and lengthy tussle, the bureau- 
crat concerned being as reluctant to disburse as 
if it was his family fortune that was being paid 
away. 

The new wind is blowing even in Al-Azhar, 
the millennial Islamic university. A law recently 
published points out starkly that students from 
all over Africa come to Cairo for an Azharite 
degree; in the past, this made them little more 
than religious parasites; they knew nothing use- 
ful to supplement their pious intonations. It is 
now decreed that Azharite students must study 
both religion and some useful trade, skill or pro- 
fession, so that back in Guinea, Nigeria or 
Zanzibar they can earn their own keep and help 
their country evolve. With one sweep Islam, 
started by a Prophet who mended his own clothes, 
has incorporated the principle of ‘worker-priests.’ 

Unfortunately, modernisation can be as super- 
ficial as the change from gallabya to lounge suit. 
The old religious sheikh had dignity and honesty 
and the manners of a prince; a modernised 
version can easily become a spiteful coffee- 
slurper. An English scholar known to me, de- 
voted to the Arabs and living in Cairo on the 
Government's invitation, was implored by an 
official of the Supreme Council for Islamic 
Affairs to revise the very bad translation of a 
booklet on Holy War. Most unwilling to tinker 
with a text in which no idea more recent than 
the ninth century was evident, he allowed him- 
self to be persuaded by sugary compliments. His 
work complete, he asked for the £45 he had 
been promised. He was fobbed off with £10 and 
given a badly retyped version of the booklet to 
revise once more. Having done this, he again 
asked to be paid. After two weeks his doorman 
received a typed letter, not in an envelope, pre- 
faced ‘In the Name of God the Most Gracious 
the Most Merciful,’ stating that his English was 
inaccurate, his sentences clumsy and that ‘while 
I had been willing to pay you half the sum 
appointed for the revision, in the light of your 
carelessness £10 will represent all you deserve.’ 
My friend’s request that this matter be submitted 
to arbitration went unanswered. 

Such experience of rudeness and dishonesty 
is the common fare of countless victims. What 
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does the victim do? If he is an Egyptian, he (1) 
assumes that the motive was personal corruption; 
(2) wastes psychic energy on complaint and 
anguish; (3) invokes his powerful friends, if he 
has any; (4) if they are ineffective, and they 
usually are, he can invoke a lawyer. (1 did this 
myself, early in 1960, when a book of, mine was 
pirated. The case has come up more than eight 
times since and each time judgment has been 


‘postponed. There is, however, a law of copy. 


right, signed by Nasser; there is also, I note with 
interest, a new Minister of Justice.) If the victim 
despairs of the law’s delays, he can write to 
Nasser himself. This often works miracles. | 
urged my English friend to do this. But, an 
admirer of Nasser, he was reluctant to bother 
him with a trivial matter. Instead he consumes 
his soul in indignation and will probably leave 
Egypt. 

Can Nasser succeed in his war against the 
scribes and the coffee-slurpers? 

There is no simple solution. Egypt suffers 

from unemployment, particularly of arts gradu- 
ates. To dismiss officials would be to cause great 
misery. And the new social laws require good 
bureaucrats. 
» Yet there are grounds for hope. The man in 
charge of the operation is Abdul Latif Boghdady, 
An ex-Air Force officer, he solved, as Minister 
cf Town Planning, a problem whose insolubility 
had delighted coffee-slurpers for fifty working 
years: what to do with the unsightly mud-banks 
of the Nile. In a few months he created a twenty- 
five-mile Corniche from Helwan to northern 
Cairo; his hand has made Cairo the beautiful 
city it is today. Boghdady has now given the em- 
ployees of the Treasury a month to settle all 
outstanding cases. This is a brave start. He has 
also sent a letter to 12,064 officials in the same 
Ministry telling each personally to remember 
‘that he holds his post only to serve his country 
and to help his fellow-citizens to overcome their 
official difficulties.’ The revolutionary nature of 
this language only appears to those who have 
witnessed the lordly condescension of the un- 
checked bureaucrat. He has also forbidden all 
officials to read newspapers in their offices. 

While Boghdady attacks the government 
routine, Nasser himself is attacking the machin- 
ery of the National Union, whose failure he has 
admitted. He wishes to involve workers, farmers, 
educated people, women and the army in the 
rebuilding of Egypt. If he can succeed in 
making of the National Union a genuine forum 
for critical discussion, he will have solved the 
basic problem of his country. The gap between 
them (the rulers) and us (the people) will have 
been bridged. It is a gap that has existed since 
the frescoes of Sakkara were made. It accounts 
for the distrust of the fellahin where all govern- 
ments are concerned. It accounts for the arro- 
gance of the bureaucrat: sinee he belongs to 
them and has their power to back him. If 4 
social democracy can be built in Egypt, the fear 
ut officialdom may become the mild distaste we 
feel in England. And the bureaucrat himself 
may become happier. Idle, newspaper-flicking, 
he is underpaid. Perhaps in the future he may 
learn to hurry; production will increase; and 
with it his own wage. 

But if Nasser loses this war, the future of Egypt 
hardly bears thought. 
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To put it mildly, not everyone can always hope to see 


things the right way up in matters of finance. All the same, 
it’s not hard to get your facts straight about one important 
aspect of economics—Life Assurance. Life Assurance works 
two ways. It gets you, the policyholder, the best deal 


possible, through free investment backed by immense 
financial know-how. After all, the Life Assurance industry 


has two hundred years’ experience of doing just this. And 
money put into Life Assurance goes towards making a 
better life for everyone in Britain—it helps to provide 
valuable and flexible finance for industrial expansion and 


public projects. 


You get a good deal from LIFE ASSURANGE 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 
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BASIC SLAG 


Sir,—Mr. Brand’s softises are hardly worth noticing, 
but just for the record I think one or two matters 
raised in his article ought to be put in perspective. 

1. Almost all primary school teachers are trained 
in college and qualified by examination to practise 
the skill of teaching, and a definite salary differential 
is made between those who are qualified and those 
who are not. In grammar schools, on the other 
hand, there are many graduates teaching who do 
not, in fact, possess a teaching qualification in ad- 
dition to their academic qualifications, yet they 
receive almost exactly the same salary as their 
colleagues who do. 

2. The ‘starry-eyed grammar school first-former’ 
that Mr. Brand quotes as saying, ‘I like this school 
because you are made to work hard. At miy last 
school the headmaster didn’t believe in work,’ was 
quite clearly not very intelligent if he ever said 
any such thing. He would not have been in a 
grammar school at all unless he had satisfied a 
whole complex of authorities that he was, by the 
age of eleven, above average in intelligerice and 
the application of that intelligence, highly literate, 
able in arithmetical skills and reasonably know- 
ledgeable in a general way. Somewhere between the 
ages of five and eleven he was helped to reach this 
level—it might even have been that he achieved 
it during his years in the primary school. 

3. Of course there is a difference between recruit- 
ing teachers for eight-year-olds and for the upper 
sixth, but the implied assumption that Mr. Brand 
makes that the former need to be little more than 
benevolent child-minders whereas the latter should 
be intellectual giants is not only downright stupid, 
but also quite misses the point. The point, Mr. 
Brand, is that the more intelligent and better edu- 
cated all teachers are, the greater their value to 
all our schools. 

4. Mr. Brand's ‘super-graduate’ mathematician at 
a maximum of £1,600 is already earning some £8 
a week more than his primary school colleague on 
his maximum. Whatever would Mr. Brand’s barber 
say about that? He would possibly resort to a 
quick swig of bay rum to steady his nerves. 
Although I am a primary school teacher, I have no 
particular quarrel with this present differential, but 
I do quarrel with Mr. Brand’s view that this mathe- 
matician should continue to receive differential in- 
crements for the rest of his teaching career. In any 
occupation there is a maximum basic salary some- 
where along the line, and after that further increases 
are earned through promotion. 

I have no intention of denigrating the work of 
my grammar school colleagues, but I sincerely trust 
that the majority of them has a greater appre- 
ciation and understanding of the primary stage of 
education than Mr. Brand appears to have. 

RICHARD PLAYFER 
2! Boundary Road, West Kirby, Cheshire 


Smr,—-As a graduate master serving in a grammar 
school (and a member of the AMA) I was most 
interested to read Charles Brand’s latest contribu- 
tion to your pages. I feel, however, that he has 
confused the issue—perhaps unintentionally: he has 
left out of account the non-graduate teachers in all 
types of secondary school. 

Of course, specialist qualifications and responsible 
positions must be properly rewarded; the laws of 
supply and demand will ensure that they continue 
so to be. But when all is said it must be plain 
that primary teaching presents very different prob- 
lems from secondary. There would appear to be no 
lack of new entrants to primary schools. It seems 
to me, too, that most secondary teachers, faced with 
a primary class, would be able to cope with it, but 
how many primary teachers could manage a fourth- 
year secondary modern class or a sixth-form history 
group? 

R. D. GREAVES 
41 Blackwood Avenue, Rugby 


* 


Sir,—The destiny of the teaching profession is not, 
praise be, in the hands of Charles Brand. It does 
not seem very important that the public should 
‘grasp the distinction between the NUT and the 
AMA.’ That distinction lies in the fact that the 
former huffed and puffed for four months before 
coming to heel, while the latter did so at once. 
The NUT, with its majority of women members, 
proved incapable of coherent protest, which need 
not have been undignified or irresponsible. The 
AMA with its grammar school majority proved un- 
willing to protest—against a salary award which 
disproportionately favoured its members, or against 
school meals duties which many of them simply do 
not perform anyway. (The one professional body 
which has carried out disciplined and dignified pro- 
test, the NAS, was in the enviable position of having 
before it an issue so strong and simple that 
quibbling never arose. They sought representation 
on Burnham.) 

Where the teachers are putting the cart before 
the horse is in asking for professional salaries in 
the various grades before. they have | taken any 
steps to restrict teaching to suitably qualified people. 
It is equally important to ensure that graduates 
entering the secondary schools are adequately 
trained as teachers, and to ensure that the three- 
year college training for primary schools is lavished 
on students with more to show than a mere handful 
of ‘O’ level passes. 

The public can be sure the teachers are properly 
paid when there are occasional dismissals for in- 
competence, when the training colleges show a 
stronger inclination to fail some students and when 
the staff rooms no longer rely on the temporary 
services of unemployed graduates and visitors from 
the Commonwealth. 


W. G. BOYD 


28 Girton Road, Greenford, Middlesex 
* 


Sirn.—I am merely a parent with two children at a 
primary school and with no other vested interests 
whatever in the education profession. | was appalled 
by Charles Brand's article and the contempt which 
he feels for the primary schools and their teachers. 
The picture he gives is a travesty of our own school 
and of the many other schools my friends’ children 
attend. 

I doubt whether the country realises the debt it 
owes to the primary schools. They provide one of 
our few pedagogic adVances since the war. My 
children’s school is a quite different and incom- 
parably better world than the primary school I 
attended in the 1930s. The children learn the three 
Rs very well, but they also have awakened in them 
a real interest in many other subjects and in the 
world at large. They also do a great deal of written 
work which has to be marked; as the staff has no 
free periods at all, this can only be done at night. 
It is quite obvious, too, from the children’s work 
that the staff spends a great deal of time and 
thought in evenings and holidays in preparing 
material for lessons. 


THE 
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In my experience primary school teachers are 
extraordinarily competent and devoted. | am 
ashamed to see the struggles of the married men 
teachers on the ‘basic’ and to see the young women 
Starting after two or three years’ training at a salary 
no larger than they could have got at eighteen as 
shorthand-typists. 
MARGARET GOWING 
4 Strand-on-the-Green, W4 


[We have only been able to print, for reasons of 
Space, a small selection of the very large number of 
letters on this subject; it has also been necessary 
considerably to shorten many of those we have 
given.—Editor, Spectator.] 


KARIBA 

Sir,—Sir Malcolm Barrow, in replying to my 
comments on Kariba, accuses me and ‘political com- 
mentators’ like me, of ‘arrogantly disregarding the 
expert opinions of world-renowned engineers, geolo- 
gists and economists. . . .” In the circumstances, | 
should say that this is no worse than arrogantly disre- 
garding, as Sir Malcolm is doing, the doubts and 
misgivings of a number of Federal citizens (including 
some whose feelings are based on personal and expert 
knowledge of the conditions appertaining to Kariba) 
—citizens who are suspicious, rightly or wrongly, that 
the Government has not disclosed to them the whole 
truth of the matter. If these doubts and suspicions 
can be allayed by a commission of inquiry, then | 
am at a loss to see why the Federal Government does 
not go ahead and appoint one. By drawing attention 
to the rumours that are circulating in the Federation 
and elsewhere about Kariba, ‘the Federation's 
critics’ are not, as the Minister of Power suggests, 
seeking to undermine confidence in the project—it 
already is undermined—but are seeking a restoration 
of confidence in Kariba. 

At this point I should like to assure Sir Malcolm 
that, as a Rhodesian citizen and one who has all 
her family, her assets and her interests in that country, 
I should derive no satisfaction whatsoever from 
seeing the Federation's most costly material achieve- 
ment disappear down the Zambesi. 

As to my regarding partnership as a mere ‘gimmick, 
if Sir Malcolm would read his Spectator more care- 
fully, he would see that I referred to ‘the word 
“Partnership” ’ as a gimmick, which is a very different 
thing. In this gimmick-conscious age, there is no 
denying that the word, repeat word ‘Partnership’ has 
been used from the beginning to ‘sell’ the idea of 
Federation. Lord Malvern once said on a television 
interview that he did not like the word, he 
preferred ‘Co-operation,’ but, as any public relations 
man would aver, this word would never have had 
the same impact on the public as ‘Partnership’ has 
had. Just as the phrases ‘you never had it so good’ 
or ‘the wind of change’ have been freely used to 
put across an idea, so has the word ‘Partnership, 
but in none of these cases does it follow that the 
idea behind the gimmick is not a good one. | think 
if Sir Malcolm’s memory is as good as a Minister's 
memory should be, he will recaH that my late 
husband, as the only liberal elected member in the 
first Federal Parliament, tried a lot harder than he 
(Sir Malcolm) and other members of the government 
party did in those early days to make partnership 2 
reality and not just an ideal. Neither my husband nor 
J have ever wavered for 2 moment in our belief in the 
idea of partnership, but I still maintain the word has 
been used as a gimmick and because many Europeans 
in the Federation, having grown tired of it being 
explained away as ‘the rider and the horse’ or ‘senior 
and junior partnership,’ have dropped it quictly from 
their vocabularies and the majority of Africans if 
they speak of it at all do so with derision, | was 
genuinely surprised to find the word still being 
‘plugged’ in the windows of Rhodesia House. 

Regrettably the efforts of the Federal Government 
to implement forms of partnership in the past two 
years have come too late to satisfy the African 
Nationalists who represent the biggest sector of the 
population, Had these been made eight years ag0, 
Federal history might have made very different 
reading. 

I am grateful to read in Sir Malcolm's letter how: 
ever that ‘to people of goodwill in the Federation 
(among whom, if | interpret the Minister's subtle 
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innuendo correctly, I am not numbered) ‘partnership 
is a word used with sincerity and pride to describe 
the spirit of co-operation in which black and white 
bend their backs and rack their brains together to 
build great things like Kariba.’ There have been 
many attempts by politicians and others over the past 
eight years to define the meaning of partnership, but 
this is undoubtedly the best to date. It would be 
interesting to learn how many Africans took part in 
the brain-racking operation that conceived Kariba. 
Finally I am sure all Northern Rhodesians are 
grateful to Sir Malcolm for taking the trouble to 
explain just why they were not allowed to cross the 
contractors’ temporary bridge for refreshment when 
on sight-seeing sprees at the dam. Evidently my idea 
of what is a joke and Sir Malcolm's have little in 
common. 
GRACE SCOTT 
67 Regent Street, Watford, Herts 


RONALD KNOX’S NEW TESTAMENT 


Sir,—It is helpful and honest of a critic to announce 
her predilections and if Miss Stevie Smith finds 
‘entirely enjoyable’ Rose Macaulay's thrusts against 
Rome, that is her business, But she cannot be allowed 
to get away with her inference that Ronald Knox is 
disingenuous in his translation (i.e. St. Matt., 1, 25) 
by using a telescoped version of his notes. 

Knox made it quite clear in his footnote, and at 
greater length in his New Testament commentary, 
that what he was striving for was an accurate render- 
ing. It was misleading, he pointed out, to translate 
in verse 25, ‘he did not know her until she bore a 
son,’ because the modern word ‘until’ has a force in 
English that is unknown in Hebrew. In 1 Mach. 5, 54, 
it would be absurd to render, ‘none of them had 
fallen until they all returned safe and sound.’ Knox 
also quotes the Greek usage: ‘they sent away the 
envoys before hearing them’ (Thucydides 2, 12). 

What Knox was at great pains to do was to ensure 
that the reader knew what he was up to; this is the 
reverse of duplicity. As his commentary shows over 
and over again, he refused to by-pass problems and 
freely admitted difficulties, Most of the footnotes to 
his translation are concerned with the sense and 
meaning of verses (a reasonable service), and not with 
problems of translation. This is the case with his 
remark that the verse did not ‘impugn the perpetual 
virginity of our Lady.’ 

MICHAEL IVENS 
13 Wessex Gardens, NWI! 


THE LOST TRIBES OF READING 

Sir,—I am sure that all my neighbours will join me 
in thanking Monica Furlong for ‘The Lost Tribes 
of Reading’ and the local reader of the Spectator 
who brought the Rev. G. H. Nicholson's views on 
racialism to her attention. It is unlikely that pub- 
licity will cause Mr. Nicholson to change those 
views, but it may at least restrain him from ex- 
pressing them openly. 

Although not a practising member of the Church 
of England, I have no wish to see it brought into 
disrepute, nor our parish magazine sink to the level 
of Der Stiirmer. 

P. E. FAIRBAIRN 
The Manor House, Burghfield, Reading, Berkshire 


INTRUSION 


Sir,—Mr. Llew Gardner has some pretty odd ideas 
of the function of the press, although ‘pretty’ sounds 
the wrong word. Did it not occur to him or his 
Editor that publication of this story, even with 
consent, could do no good and might easily Cause 
pain? The function of a newspaper is, presumably, 
to convey news in which pecple may reasonably be 
expected to be interested, not to drag out unhappy 
things best left forgotten. If Mr. Gardner wants to 
defend himself, perhaps he would answer one 
question: What made him think that anyone would 
want to know where the poor man was? 

PAUL RIES COLLIN 
104 Benhill Wood Road, Sutton, Surrey 


MONSTER BABIES 


Sir,—Mr. Alan Brien is entitled to his own reasons 
for reading science fiction. But he should not imagine 
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that they account, or fully account, for the motives 
of any other readers—particularly when he is review- 
ing a collection prefaced by its editors with quite a 
different description of the attractions the genre has 
for them. That neither Mr. Amis nor myself is 
‘ashamed’ at liking SF should be obvious from the 
mere fact of our editing an anthology of it. This 
suppositious shame is supposed to be motivated by 
guilt at being caught admiring literature which does 
not resemble the novel of character. That interest- 
ing and powerful mode has predominated for a 
couple of centuries, but it does not constitute the 
whole of imaginative literature. Nor, whatever 
critics may say, is there any call for an attitude of 
religious awe at its conventions, or sense of sin when 
they are broken. 

Doubtless there is some sense in which all litera- 
ture can be condemned (or, if preferred, praised) as 
vicarious indulgence. But it is odd to explain science 
fiction in terms of the ego indulging itself as a 
monster baby by citing types of story which do not 
in fact appear in the collection under review. 

Mr. Brien’s theory requires that Mr. Amis should 
be ashamed to speak of science fiction in front of 
dons. So I take it as adequate refutation that last 
year Mr. Amis delivered a series of lectures on the 
subject at Princeton, to the Christian Gauss Seminars 
in Criticism under the chairmanship of an, as it were, 
Superdon, Professor R. P. Blackmur. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 
London, SW] 


IMMIGRATION 
Sir,—Why do some people (‘Postscript,, October 27) 
insist on distorting the issues involved in immigra- 
tion? Obviously, the coloured immigrants are fit to 
live with us—in fact, it might well be asked if all of us 
are fit to live with them. Most of the opponents of 
immigrant control have the best intentions; but this 
consideration must not prevent us from looking ai a 
few facts. Nor does it make any difference to those 
facts that certain members of the Tory Party advocate 
either the wrong sort of control or the right sort for 
the wrong reasons. There is an_ acute housing 
shortage in many parts of the country and, as you, sir, 
can see by walking not very far in several directions 
from 99 Gower Street, there are many thousands of 
occupied houses which should be pulled down and 
replaced now, It is also an evident fact, regrettable 
though that aspect of human nature may be, that 
where any large concentrations of people from a 
different sort of society are allowed to build up in 
an urban area, considerable friction is inevitable. It 
is no good blaming it all on the Fascists: that, indeed, 
is to make a very low estimate of the intelligence of 
the average man. Extremists in these situations do 
not create frictions, they exacerbate them. The truth 
is that many people sincerely believe that the best 
service the Government can do, particularly for all 
coloured immigrants, past and future. is to limit 
(not put an end to) entry to this country to a level 
at which immigrants can be happily and peacefully 
absorbed into our community. To help such absorp- 
tion is surely a task worth the efforts of everyone. 

G. L. HEYGATE 
29 Sinclair Road, W14 


THE TVA 
Sir,—I am puzzled by a statement by Miss Sarah 
Gainham in last week’s Spectator. When and who 
proposed to sell the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
private shareholders? It certainly hasn't been done, 
and as far as | can remember no one, except possibly 
the members and admirers of the John Birch Society, 
proposed to do so. 

D. W. BROGAN 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


JAMES STEPHENS 
Sir,—I intend to publish a critical biography of the 
late Irish poet, James Stephens, and would be grate- 
ful if any of your readers who have any information 
about his origin, or who knew him, or who possess 
any MSS of his unpublished work would get in touch 
with me. 

HILARY PYLE 


107 The Rise, Mount Merrion, County Dublin 
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Spectator with Rum Butter 


Tuts is one of the more interesting of the Old 
English. recipes collected by Mr. Cyril Ray for 
his forthcoming work ‘Old English recipes 
collected by Mr. Cyril Ray.’ It is made as 
follows: 


Take editorials and political articles discussing 
and illuminating the events of the week, national 
and international. See that they are well-informed, 
independent-minded and _ stylishly written. 
Sprinkle over them names like Roy Jenkins, 
Julian Critchley, Mark Bonham Carter, Bernard 
Levin. Do not stir, but add a comprehensive 
survey of conditions in all parts of the world, 
prepared by eye-witnesses like Darsie Gillie, 
Sarah Gainham, Kenneth Mackenzie, William 
Golding, and others to taste. Do not hurry at this 
point, as the mixture will keep hot and tasty 
while the next steps are taken. 


Add the widest selection in British newspapers 
today of reports and features on everything going 
on in Britain and elsewhere, serious and other- 
wise, provided only it is of interest, amusement 
or stimulation to people with minds capable of 
being interested, amused or stimulated. Then, as 
the mixture begins to thicken and bubble, put in 
generous portions of music, the theatre, television, 
films and art, contributed by such people as 
Bamber Gascoigne, Peter Forster, Isabel Quigly 
and David Cairns, spread a layer of readers’ 
letters, and—pouring gently but steadily—add 
book reviews by Kingsley Amis, Evelyn Waugh, 
D. W. Brogan, Ronald Bryden, Marghanita Laski, 
Simon Raven, Neal Ascherson, Brian Inglis, 
Penelope Gilliatt, Christopher Hill, Bernard 
Bergonzi and dozens of others. Add Nicholas 
Davenport on the City, full measures of Elizabeth 
David and Raymond Postgate on food, Leslie 
Adrian’s column for consumers, and Cyril Ray’s 
Postscript. Sprinkle lavishly with cartoons and 
other illustrations. 

Now comes the difficult part. Fill in the form 
below (add more names—as many as you wish— 
on plain paper), send us 27s. 6d. for each name, 
and we will send a year's subscription, as a 
Christmas gift (a card accompanies the first issue, 
telling the recipient where it comes from) to 
everyone on your list, for half the usual rate of 
a year’s subscription. (All we ask is that your 
list should not include any who are regular 
readers already.) 


Then add rum butter. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ ; s. d. 
Cy ee ene Pe Lee oe knead 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 
iid dco eaensuineee csesed 
Rye SS Fy tele Re re, Fee > 
PS Sicko wets cdr es pitas caddy acheter 
eS a GE vlan s GS dove ehaeS oe we cee aan ° 
RS «sic «rg odes 3 ng a cea oe otetee 


See eee eee eee RHEE HSE SHEE EHH EEE HEHEHE HEHE EO HES 


PLEASE DO NOT USE THIS FORM TO RENEW 
CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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How a man ean still dine famously at home 


You don’t need a butler to make a perfectly ordinary meal seem convincingly like 

a banquet. A bottle of Directors’ Bin will do just as well. A glass of this noble and 

rome net as benevolent port wine will bring the simplest supper to its end with a fanfare of 

— trumpets. And astonishingly, Directors’ Bin costs no more than 26/- a bottle. 
St 


HARVEYS PORT 


HARVEYS DIRECTORS’ BIN 26/- - HARVEYS HUNTING PORT 19)- 
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Ballet 





The Chocolate Dancer 


By CLIVE BARNES 


THERE is a_ chocolate 

company which produces 

a brand of milk assort- 

ment called ‘Ballerina.’ 

For all I know the choco- 

lates may be heavenly; 

the packaging is terrible. 

Plonked on a repulsive 

Cambridge-blue _ back- 

ground is a sort of Swan 

. Queen ballerina with a 

A bemuscled partner veer- 

ing threateningly behind 

her. This is ballet’s public image, and it is the 

image that the Royal Ballet and its colleagues 

face, even in London, but especially in the 
provinces. 

The Royal Ballet does its best. It supplies the 
provinces with the required Swan Lake and The 
Sleeping. Beauty,. giving them as well as the 
theatres permit, but this season it is also 
making a stalwart effort to bring a few more 
modern ballets to the notice of its palm-courted, 
Tchaikovsky-besotted audience. The resulting 
compromise between art and mammon is not 
much more adventurous than a Labour Party 
programme, and probably for the same reasons. 
It wears. its. modern repertory gallantly, as 
Labour still occasionally dons the ceremonial 
hair-shirt of Socialism, but with understandably 
nervous glances around at public reaction. 

For the past fortnight the Royal Ballet has 
been in Oxford, and while it has been playing 
the game fairly cool—only MacMillan’s The 
Invitation with its raped heroine and Matyas 
Seiber score could possibly offend the politest 
susceptibility—at least eight of its sixteen per- 
formances have been awarded to contemporary 
choreography. This includes four performances 
of Ashton’s splendid Two Pigeons, which has 


._ the rare and convenient virtue of appealing on 


the dual level of kitsch and art. The two new 
revivals for the tour, Ashton’s Les Rendezvous 
and De Valois’s Checkmate, are not exactly 
trail-blazers. Both date from the Thirties and 
one of them bears the scars to prove it. The 
lighter-weight Les Rendezvous proves the more 
resilient. Created for Markova and Idzikowsky 
in 1933—it was Ashton’s first ballet after his 
permanent appointment with the company—this 
Auber divertissement of comings and goings in 
a park has a dash and daring few young 
choreographers show today. Of course, the work 
has no more intellectual content than a gaily 
coloured balloon, but this is not a serious dis- 
advantage. Les Rendezvous is neat and clean, 
full of unforced invention and sweet economy. 
The dancers bounce, bustle and dart, held aloft 
by the untroubled vitality of the Auber music. 
Such work is timeless; but William Chappell’s 
setting, a relentless vista of white palisade rail- 
ings, and his energetically beribboned costumes 
(nothing castrates a male dancer so smoothly 
as ribbons!) are hopelessly dated. 

If Les Rendezvous marks the gaiety of the 


yo-yo Thirties, Checkmate is its undertone of 
war. In 1937 Checkmate must have seemed no 
end of a ballet. The idea of a ballet based on a 
chess-game is not original—there have been fore- 
runners from the seventeenth century onwards 
—yet De Valois seems to have conceived Check- 
mate as a parable for its time, with power 
politics and dictators. The Black Queen, 
treacherously encompassing her ends, is the dark 
angel of power, and the foredoomed struggle 
of the Red King, impotently vacillating on his 
throne, must once have possessed the pathos of 
a dozen deposed faces. Now we no longer see 
war in simple terms of red and black, while 
pufsches and betrayals are handled with a 
difference. Chess seems a dull political game 
to a generation busily. playing Russian roulette. 
This shift in significance would matter less if 
De Valois’s choreography mattered more, but 
basically the choreography is trivial and over- 
dramatised. E. McKnight Kauffer’s poster- 
colour designs—this is the slightly revised second 
version he produced in 1947—now look more 
suitable for a smart revue, and only Sir Arthur 
Bliss’s score retains its old flamboyant interest. 
Both ballets were well danced, and it is a 
happy thing that the gap in standards between 
the Royal Ballet’s larger (Covent Garden) troupe 
and its smaller (touring) poor relation is fast 
disappearing. In Checkmate Svetlana Beriosova 
made a malignant and compelling Black Queen, 
looking as innocently wicked as the archetypal 
beautiful Russian spy. She got strong support 
from her antagonist, Desmond Doyle, a model 
of true-British bewilderment as the betrayed 
Red Knight (Gad! the. swines are using dum- 
dum!’), while Robert Mead shone as a Black 
Knight. John Gilpin, obscured by a satin sash, 
danced with lithe virility in Les Rendezvous, 
though his anyone-for-tennis charm seemed to 
me. overstressed. Doreen Wells, as sweet and 
insouciant an ingenue as was ever taken home 
to mother, looked a poppet and danced a treat. 


Theatre 
Grandma Osmosis 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


The American Dream. (Royal 
Court.)}—The One Day of 
the Year. (Theatre Royal, 
Stratford E.) 

IONESCO’s is the Style of theatre 

in which it seems to be hardest 

to tell the good from the 
trivial. This is true both of his 
own plays and of those of his followers. In 

The Birthday Party Harold Pinter made brilliant 

use of Ionesco’s brand of neurotic theatricalism, 

but the play was received with almost total scorn 
and closed even before the appearance of the 

Sunday papers. Now the English Stage Company 

has decided to present Edward Albee’s limp 
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effort, The American Dream; and it has been 
“given a fairly good reception. 

The American Dream contains all the most 
familiar Ionesco moments: the opening se- 
quence with the wife chattering inanely to the 
taciturn, log-like husband; old friends failing to 
recognise each other; new arrivals forgetting 
why they have come; extreme reactions (‘How 
fascinating!’ ‘How enthralling!’) to obvious 
anecdotes; and the presence on-stage of 
numerous objects, in this case parcels of all 
shapes and sizes belonging to Grandma. These 
borrowings need not have mattered if Albee had 
not paraded them in such nudity They are pre- 
sented almost without context, as clevernesses per 
se. Albee is like a child who has taken Uncle 
Eugene’s strange machine to. bits, has washed 
and dried each component part and has then 
laid them all out on a clean tablecloth. So 
Grandma does nothing with her boxes except 
carry them for no apparent reason. on to the 
stage and later cart them off again. Meanwhile 
she has even had the bleak effrontery to inform 
us, that these boxes are her memories. By con- 
trast, in Ionesco’s admirable play The New 
Tenant, where the objects acquired a genuinely 
rich symbolic value, they were treated by the 
characters merely as pieces of furniture. 

Albee completes the double bill with another 
one-act play, The Death of Bessie Smith, which 
is much more successful. The famous blues singer 
died when a white hospital in Memphis refused 
to treat her after a car crash. Albee doesn’t so 
much dramatise this event as use it as a back- 
ground, a philosophical key to his drama. He 
creates in one of the nurses a central character 
who contains most of the elements which make 
such Southern atrocities possible. She is careful 
of her feminine dignity, yet ready to abuse any- 
one with the violence of a sergeant-major; she 
is alternately cynical and bigoted in her attitude 
to authority and tradition; she is capable of 
great charm and of even greater cruelty; she is 
coquettish and yet repressed. Gene Anderson 
gives a superb performance as this woman, who 
stirred in me more fear and hatred than any 
stage character for a long time past. 

In one sense The One Day of the Year is a 
familiar problem-play with an Australian setting 
thrown in for novelty; the working-class student 
in Sydney finds himself increasingly cut off from 
his family, yet equally ill at ease in his new 
girl-friend’s upper-class circles. But it is also 
more than this, because the author, Alan Sey- 
mour, avoids stereotypes and black-and-white 
issues. He has provided the perfect arena for 
the family conflict—Anzac Day, when Aus- 
tralians parade in the morning and then booze 
until night to celebrate the gallantry of the 
‘diggers’ at Gallipoli. Father lives for this one 
day of the year; he loves the patriotic uplift 
and he loves getting drunk with his mates. 
Mother regards it as an annual ordeal, but a 
necessary one. Father's old friend, who was ac- 
tually at Gallipoli, views it with amused toler- 
ance, but without illusion. The son’s girl-friend 
sees only the phoney gilding of war and the 
vomiting on the pavement. The son believes that 
he feels the same as her—and together they 
write a piece in the university paper, exposing 
the day’s most sordid aspects—yet on the actual 
morning he still turns on the radio to hear the 
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an economic fable 





Ox: UPON A TIME there was a farmer 
who was blessed by fortune. He had 
broad acres, cows which gave rich milk, 
hens which laid many eggs. But this is the 
lot of other rich farmers. Where he was 
superior to them all was in his ownership 
of a goose who laid golden eggs. This goose 
was a faithful and obedient creature, and 
for a long time the farmer treated her with 
the consideration which was due for the 
help she gave his finances. The goose 
foraged happily for herself and laid many 
eggs for the farmer. And the farmer drove 
an expensive car and smoked only the best 
cigars. 


Then the farmer married a wife. This 
lady had many virtues, but one serious 
defect. She couldn’t bear to think that any- 
one around her performed any task which 
wasn’t under her own personal supervision. 
She chased the maids, she chivvied the 
hens. And she took a great interest in the 
goose who laid the golden eggs. 


“It’s not right,” she told her husband 
night after night in the privacy of the 








double bed. “The creature can’t be left to 
look after herself.”,—‘‘She’s done all right 
up till now,” said the farmer. But in the 
end his wife had her own way, as women 
will. 





So she had a special goose-run con- 
structed, and shut the poor goose up in it. 
She was no longer allowed to forage for 
herself. Instead, her diet was strictly con- 
trolled. Strange and outlandish foods were 
given to her, as the farmer’s wife had the 
idea that these would make her lay yet 
more eggs. All they did, unfortunately, was 
to give the poor creature the hiccups. In 
other moods, the farmer’s wife would eco- 
nomise at the goose’s expense, and force 
her to eat all the leavings which no-one 
else wanted. ‘“‘After all, she’s there to make 
herself useful,”’ said the farmer’s wife. The 
farmer, however, was a bit put out to find 
the golden eggs growing fewer and fewer. 


Until one day, or rather one night, there 
was very nearly a tragedy. The farmer’s 
wife had insisted that the goose-run be 
built right out in the open, where she could 
see it from her kitchen window. The goose, 
who was a wary bird and wise to the ways 
of foxes, complained that the spot was not 
safe. The farmer’s wife told her to hold her 
tongue. But, sure enough, the fox came. 
He lifted the latch. He stepped into the run. 
And he had the goose cornered and was on 





the very point of making an end of her 
when her cries brought the farmer running 
out in his nightshirt. 


The farmer set the goose free again. But 
the damage was done. Thenceforth she laid 
only ordinary goose-eggs. The farmer grew 
poor and blamed his wife for it. One day 
he turned her out of doors, and that was 
the end of the marriage. 


MORAL: 


There’s more than one way of cooking 
one’s goose. 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON—AND ASSOCIATED 
SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH. 
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‘Last Post,’ the moving, remote lament by a 
single bugle. 

The family’s clashes on this very typical 
issue (respect for the old standards, etc.) are 
subtle, true and moving. And the acting by the 
Australian cast is magnificent—in particular, 
Lewis Fiander as the son and Nita Pannell as 
the impassive, rock-like mother. As so often 
happens in such plays, the part of the upper- 
class girl-friend is a caricature, both in the 
writing and the acting. But this Stratford East 
production must certainly be seen in the West 
End. 


Television 





Responsible Medium 


By PETER FORSTER 


MosT television is concerned 
with trivialities, but every now 
and then a programme justifies 
those of us who hold ‘that the 
medium offers a _ uniquely 
valuable viewpoint. The Pano- 
rama (BBC) of last week was 
one such. The Times accused 
it of being irresponsible in its consideration of 
the megaton fall-out and of succumbing to a 
temptation to make our flesh creep. I would 
have thought precisely the opposite. However 
stiff the upper lips in Printing House Square, I 
would guess that the programme reflected 
exactly the concern felt by the vast, middlebrow, 
middle-class audience at which it aimed; more- 
over, it did its best to answer and direct the 
kind of questions that its audience must have 
been asking, and if Mr. Dimbleby seemed moved 
and sombre in the face of what was said, I doubt 
if he was alone. Nothing could be more mis- 
leading than to suggest that because news report- 
ing should aim at the truth it must therefore 
avoid emotion. 

And on the same programme, in different 
vein, James Mossman’s look at the Middle East 
five years after Suez was admirable reporting. 
Every reporter in TV has his special kind of 
triumph: Mr. Day is wonderfully good at seem- 
ing to stand up to toughies, Mr. Morgan is 
marvellous playing terrier at the heels of a town 
councillor, Mr. Whicker is unmatched on a wet 
bypass in a high wind, Mr. Kennedy is at home 
with admirals, Mr. Michelmore is at home with 
anybody in a provincial studio, Mr. Fyfe 
Robertson is at home with old folk and wee folk 
and Mr. Muggeridge blows so many smoke-rings 
he would never be alone in the Strand. But Mr. 
Mossman, a cross between a prefect on the 
loose and James Bond (pretty much the same 
thing, I suppose), is unbeatable at shirt-sleeve 
interviews with Governors. 

In short, Panorama did television credit—and 
in this context I note a curious article in last 
Sunday’s Observer by Mr. Peter Laslett, Chair- 
man of the Viewers’ and Listeners’ Association 
and of the Sound Broadcasting Society, whatever 
all that may involve. Mr. Laslett stated that ‘re- 
sponsible people have scarcely begun to be 
responsible about it [TV]. The highly educated 
have tended to reject it entirely. Other members 
of the intellectual establishment, such as school- 
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masters and the supporters of adult education, 
have mostly not accepted it even as a potential 
ally. It is emphatically not the case that those 
who appear on television programmes are them- 
selves aware of television as a medium [sic, sic, 
sic], or even possessors of sets.” After which Mr. 
Laslett says: “This may seem an extraordinary 
thing to say in a country where 85 per cent. of 
the population possess television sets.’ It is in- 
deed an extraordinary thing to say, and anybody 
expecting an explanation was disappointed, for 
answer came there none. Which leaves us with 
the proposition that the highly educated 15 per 
cent. of the population ignore a programme as 
intelligent and uncompromising as Panorama, 
with its weekly audience of eight million... . 

The BBC is currently pretending that boxing 
and racing and drama and ballet are all special 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Programmes. Let them 
pretend, and let us be politely acquiescent when 
boxing and racing and drama and ballet turn up 
again next week, as they did last, and as they 
always, necessarily, will. It is as well to realise 
that the BBC boosts its wares quite as unremit- 
tingly, if more quietly, than the other side—and 
in this connection, there is a welcome improve- 
ment in the trailing of its programmes, even 
to a jolly little five-minute feature in which Mr. 
Robert Robinson reads out viewers’ letters, 
whose mixture of asininity and sense exactly 
matches readers’ letters elsewhere. 


Cinema 


His and Hers 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Hustler. (Leicester Square 
Theatre.) 
MASCULINE and feminine films 


critical way, divide things ac- 
cording to the likely sex of 
their audience. In films any 
completely far-fetched silliness 
like Back Street or Goodbye Again gets called, 
and excused as, ‘a woman’s picture,’ since women 
are supposecly fond of the purgative experience 
known as a good cry, a good laugh being con- 
sidered a more masculine reaction to expensively 
upholstered woe. 

It doesn’t take a feminist to point out that 
things aren’t necessarily more feminine in pro- 
portion to their awfulness. But there are, below 
the heights but a long way above the depths 
of quality, masculine and feminine styles, ways 
of approaching a story, that can make a film 
appeal predominantly one way or another. A 
good example of a woman’s picture seems to 
me Summer Madness, in which Katharine Hep- 
burn loved, suffered, gloried and trailed “her 
fingers in the Grand Canal in the way women 
(predominantly) could be expected to understand 
and sympathise with; or, on a higher plane, Brief 
Encounter. 

There are rather less obvious cases in which 
a film’s direction is noticeably masculine in atti- 
tude and effect—Robert Rossen’s, for instance. 
His is a highly intelligent tough talent, never 
particularly highbrow nor lowbrow, but without 
the mediocrity the word middlebrow suggests. 





—you can’t, in any solemnly ' 


1961 


He is a man’s film-maker in’ the sense that 
women are at a disadvantage in his films, since 
what chiefly preoccupies them has little place 
there. He likes to ponder and illustrate all sorts 
of things that are unconnected with the affective, 
the personal, the individual or the domestic— 
ambition, rivalry between the generations, the 
discrepancy between talent and character, as 
they appear in sport, or war, or politics, or work. 
His new film, The Hustler (‘X° certificate), takes 
place in so masculine a world—the world of 
snooker and billiards played for money—that 
the only woman in it seems to have strayed in 
from another film. 

The film isn’t just about snooker players, but 
about something much more general: what is 
the mentality of the man who wins (or loses)? 
We are shown a brash, rootless, handsome youth 
who is brilliant at a game, and a fat man, his 
opponent, who is less brilliant, but more stable. 
We are shown how, in the higher reaches of any- 
thing at all, victory and defeat aren’t things 
ycu can forecast or measure. They happen inside 
the people involved, in the toughness or weak- 
ness of a character, in what is instinctively 
wanted or avoided: psychosomatic affairs, in 
fact, a very long way from the basic skills of 
the business. 

All this is interesting and Rossen has done 
wonders with his snooker games: he conveys a 
good deal of the strung-up exhaustion of people 
who have been playing the one game for thirty 
hours without stopping. But two games and not 
a great deal in between them take up two and a 
quarter hours, which means that most of the ac- 
tion is down to a crawl. Paul Newman is the 
young player, flip and clever as always, but not 
quite convincing, Piper Laurie his girl, a polio 
cripple and a drinker; but the really memorable 
thing about it is Jackie Gleason as the hero's 
fat opponent, a great whale of a man with a 
presence that is at once dainty and louring and 
haunts you long afterwards. 


Opera 
A Sad Revival 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


For the second performance 
of Der Freischiitz, on Tues- 
day, the management pru- 
dently excised the more 
hilarious lines which had set 
the gallery on a roar on the 
opening night.. Agathe no 
longer rolled her doll’s eyes 
heavenwards at the sight of 

Ss the funeral wreath and de- 
clared it to be a sign. The wags had to be con- 
tent with Aennchen’s exclaiming ‘Oh dear, 
they’ve sent the wrong box’; they were robbed 
of her eagerly awaited ‘Come along now, girls, 
sing your chorus again.” 

Yet the show remained absurd. This is not to 
deny that to any but a provincial German audi- 
ence Der Freischiitz must seem ridiculous. But 
there is all the difference-in the world between 
being splendily ridiculous and abjectly ridicu- 
lous: Der Freischiitz is not a whit less rational’ 
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Evelyn Waugh 





UNCONDITIONAL 
SURRENDER 


‘Waugh back at his bést’ Kenneth 
Allsop, Daily Mail 

‘A fine achievement... streamlined 
down to the last comma’ E. Standard 
‘The writing is as miraculously con- 
cise as ever’ Time & Tide 18s 





Edith de Born’s 


new novel 


A QUESTION OF AGE demon- 
strates the influence of age upon 
character and behaviour. ‘Miss de 
Born writes, as always, with charm, 
poignancy and sympathy’ William 
Cooper, The Sunday Times 16s 





NAPLES 


a palimpsest 


PETER GUNN deciphers the fas- 
cinating palimpsest of Naples and its 
history. ‘At last! Here is a book that 
all of us who love Naples, feel Naples, 
and take an interest in the Neapolitan 
character and temperament have been 
waiting for'—Harold Acton. 
Iilustrated 42s 








A Prisoner in 
Regent's Park 


D. A. PONSONBY presents an 
account of the tragicomic liaison be- 
tween Prince Leopold of Coburg and 
his mistress Caroline Bauer. ‘An en- 
chanting Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment’ The Times. lilustrated 21s 
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Up-to-the-minute men agree on the Consul 375. It’s ideal for business 
—a big, stylish car that makes a good impression wherever it goes— 
dependable transport 7 days a week. The powerful engine and firm 
suspension combine to give a smooth, effortless ride right up into 
the 80’s. Power disc brakes are standard for safe, sure stopping every 
time, and there’s plenty of room for comfort when you take a party of 
six off to a meeting. Businessmen appreciate the outstanding value- 
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for-money Consul: it’s reasonably priced, and Ford Service, fixed ata 
low price, keeps down running and service costs and makes sure of 
low depreciation and traditionally high trade-in prices. Buying a 
Consul’s definitely a good proposition. 

POWER DISC BRAKES give precise control and all-round extra 
safety: they don’t fade, even after continual heavy braking: they 
are self-adjusting and are equally efficient in wet conditions. 
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than Lucia, besides containing fresher and more 
interesting music. 

But at Covent Garden it never gets a chance, 
and I do not like to think how many people 
have corae away dismissing it as a superannuated 
pantomime unredeemed by some vapidly pretty 
music. The singing of the main roles, except for 
Jeannette Sinclair's accomplished Aennchen, is 
very feeble. Arturo Sergi, on Tuesday, made little 
of Max’s music—the heroic passages lacked fire, 
the lyrical communicated no delight in the charm 
and elegance of the phrases. Yet Mr. Sergi was 
musicality itself beside his pachydermatous bride. 
Miss Edith Lang, bending her eye on vacancy, 
gave hints of a fine voice, at least in the lower 
register, but she used it like one of those un- 
economically designed Victorian fireplaces which 
lose 70 per cent. of the power up the chim- 
ney. She moved her lips so imperceptibly and 
opened her mouth so little that she suggested 
nothing so much as a ventriloquist, and it would 
have been no more than logical had she delivered 
her great scena with a doll on her knee, like 
Tuppy Glossop’s girl friend at Beefy Bingham’s 
entertainment in Jeeves and the Song of Songs. 
The house, unlike the robuster audience on that 
occasion, politely refrained from giving her the 
bird. But Miss Lang, if she is careless of her own 
reputation, might at least give a thought to 
Weber's. 

But even a first-rate cast would not really have 
saved the situation. The fault is partly in Dent's 
perky translation, the tone of which is set by the 
tendency for one character to enter another 
character’s room with the exclamation, ‘Oh, there 
you are!’; what should be a pleasant chuckle be- 
comes a horse-laugh. But it is also in the produc- 
tion's failure to be even moderately spectacular. 
The Wolf’s Glen, with not an owl or a black boar 
or a flaming cart-wheel to be seen, and with Vic- 
tor Godfrey intoning Samiel’s lines like an Ang- 
lican vicar of the old school, is an absolute non- 
starter. Yet if Freischiitz is worth doing at all— 
and I am convinced it is—it must be played to the 
top of its bent. Even Kempe’s sensitive conduct- 
ing, by far the best thing in the evening, seemed 
to me to lack essential exuberance and panache. 

Mr. Solti has promised to restore the German 
repertoire to parity but, as this revival demon- 
strates, Italian values still lord it at Covent Gar- 
den. About Persephone, and the popularity of 
Stravinsky, I will write next week. 


Art 
Taste of Affluence 


By HUGH GRAHAM 


FROM visits to West End gal- 
leries it appears that the rich 
in this country are not only 
sufficiently prosperous to invest 
heavily in works of art but re- 
markably unaffected by the 
jolts and tensions of con- 
temporary life. At present 
there are four exhibitions of Old Masters either 
owned by moneyed Englishmen or chosen as 
most likely to be purchased by them, and they 
are all sound, unadventurous and a little dull. 
Apparently English millionaire taste stopped 
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short in the era of Roger Fry, though even 
Bloomsbury taste would appear somewhat 
daring to most of the collectors in and around 
Duke Street, St. James’s. 

The most striking of these exhibitions is 
that of Lord Inchcape’s collection at Leggatt’s. 
Lord Inchcape started his career as a collector in 
1957, when he bought at Sotheby’s a Van Gogh 
watercolour of a man carrying a bundle of fag- 
gots. Since then he has built up an imposing 
assortment of Old Masters, mostly English, and 
of Impressionists. His taste is really a synthesis 
of conventional rich taste in England at this 
moment: Gainsborough and Constable on the 
one hand, Renoir and Boudin on the other. On 
the whole the quality is excellent, although the 
array of eighteenth-century English portraits 
tends towards the insipid. Lord Inchcape main- 
tains the city tradition of acquiring likenesses of 
simpering mouse-brained women by Lawrence 
and Romney, regardless of their artistic insigni- 
ficance. It must be said, however, that his early 
portrait of a sportsman with his dogs by Gains- 
borough, his Constable of Hampstead Heath, of 
which the painter wrote, ‘it is my own real belief 
that I have done nothing so good before,’ and 
the country road which Renoir exhibited in the 
first Impressionist Exhibition in Paris in 1874, 
could scarcely be bettered. These three pictures 
have all been acquired by Lord Inchcape in the 
United States. Economists please note. 

There is further evidence at the Lawrence ex- 
hibition which opened this week at Burlington 
House that critical opinion has no bearing on 
the way in which our financier-collectors spend 
their money. The three flimsiest- portraits on 
view belong to Mr. H. J. Joel and Mr. Jack 
Cotton. They do not however detract much 
from the general impression of this show which 
is that, at his best, Lawrence was capable of 
allying an almost baroque virtuosity with a 
strong sense of monumental design. Pretty 
women brought out the worst in him, but con- 
fronted with the intellectual or military giants 
of his time, he could transfix them as intelligently 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds, but with a far greater 
ease and fluency. 

Two small exhibitions specially tailored for 
the affluent bourgeois are ‘The Netherlands in 
Landscape’ at the H. Terry-Engell Gallery in 
Bury Street and the autumn exhibition of Old 
Masters at Leonard Koetser’s in Duke Street. 
Both consist almost entirely of cabinet pictures, 
ie., small, highly finished compositions with 
attractive subjects of undisturbing character— 
peasants skating, cavaliers carousing, cows wind- 
ing homewards and so forth. Except in the hands 
of a highly original painter such pictures tend to 
be finicky and lifeless. Both these exhibitions, 
however, contain a few pictures which escape 
from their category. At Terry-Engell’s are one 
of Van Goyen’s rare skating pictures, an ex- 
quisitely subtle atmospheric evocation, and a 
Van der Neer moonlight scene which shows un- 
mistakably the artist’s understanding of Rubens; 
at the Koetser Gallery, Pannini’s interiors of St. 
Peter’s Rome and of the Basilica of St. Paul, 
probably the finest things he ever painted and 
as good as Canaletto. Mr. Koetser paid over 
£50,000 for them at the Duke of Leeds’s sale this 
summer. He is fully expecting to sell them in 
this country. Once more, economists please note. 


London Film Festival 





Accattone 
By JAMES BREEN 


TZ 
(Z) 


QO] For a large part of the year the 
films one sees have hardly a 
drop of the true film-essence in 
c them. A little diluted in plot 
P ~ go} . and character, a little expanded 
7 in visual action, they are sub- 
“ * — stitutes for novels and plays. 
Their dialogue is more im- 
portant than the way they look. There is no 
special reason why they should be films. 

The great blessing of a film festival is that it 
can pipe us large quantities of the real McCoy. 
A film like Accattone, for instance, is an oasis 
that makes weeks of search and dusty disappoint- 
ment worth while. Written and directed by Pier 
Paolo Pasolini, it comes close up to a group of 
young loafers in a suburb of Rome and feels its 
way, without reacting into horrified or patronis- 
ing attitudes, into the texture of their scroung- 
ing, impulsive, uproarious lives. It has an almost 
documentary leanness: we are conscious not of 
characters being propelled through well-tried 
hoops to make nice dramatic patterns but of the © 
glinting, grime-stained lives of real people. This 
makes the film very different from some other 
Italian efforts seen in London recently—La Notte 
Brava was an example—in which the whole 
modish paraphernalia of teds, tarts, queers and 
layabouts serves only a sensational purpose. 
Accatitone has the breath of life in it and de- 
serves a better fate than to be billed as just 
another sexerama with flaring posters and a title 
like “Screech of Lust’—which will probably hap- 
pen when it is shown commercially. 

Against backgrounds of crumbling shacks and 
rubbish dumps and under a baking sky, Pasolini 
pursues his group of pimps and loungers through 
their squalid idyll. Some steal, others live off 
their girl-friends; work is unthinkable. Accattone 
himself, an elegant little heavy-lidded tough, 
beautifully played by Franco Citti, expends end- 
less energy swimming the Tiber for a bet, but 
a day’s work brings him to his knees in exhausted 
protest. Even in the throes of griping hunger 
work is seen as degrading—as a threat to per- 
sonal liberty; and Accattone is reduced to 
sneaking a chain off a little boy’s neck to buy 
shoes for a new girl-friend. Always latent, 
violence periodically erupts with savage ferocity; 
and the film takes its rhythm from the alterna- 
tion both of these explosions, and of other wild 
rhapsodies of laughter, with the scenes of 
poverty-stricken inaction. The laughter is parti- 
cularly important. Even at its lowest level 
life is seen to have its poetic moments—Pasolini, 
unlike Visconti, does not divide his world into 
all black and white: the two magically coexist. 

There are one or two flaws: a dream- 
sequence, for example, laden with symbolic 
images which foreshadow the hero’s death, is 
quite superfluous and out of style with the 
exactitude and the naturalness of the rest. But 
for the most part this is a clear-eyed, brilliantly 
shaped film, bursting with energy and lyrical in- 
vention and.making every point in a way that 
only a film can 
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Knight of the Will 


By BERNARD BERGONZI 


| gpoonwe Wuite is an athlete among contem- 
porary novelists, as befits a writer who comes 
from a country where, one gathers, old ladies 
eat eggs on steak for breakfast. His immense, 
strongly-welded fictions must require qualities 
of muscle and stamina to construct far beyond 
the reach of his hollow-chested English contem- 
poraries, delicately etching a Midland childhood 
between the wars; beyond, for that matter, many 
Americans, who may talk big, but are secretly 
worried about their virility and their blood- 
pressure. By contrast, White is a calm antipo- 
dean giant. His last two novels, The Tree of 
Man and Voss, established him as Australia’s 


leading novelist. His new one, Riders in the. 


Chariot,* certainly keeps up that reputation and 
perhaps takes him into the international class. 
{ am pusillanimously cautious here, since White 
is a perfect example of the kind of borderline 
case which can be so tormenting to conscientious 
examiners. Does he deserve a first or doesn’t he? 
After all, he writes so extraordinarily well, in- 
finitely better than the average run of candidates, 
and what a wealth of ‘felt life’ he packs into the 
book. Yes, but isn’t he also terribly pretentious 
at times, isn’t there rather a lot of faking, doesn’t 
he rely on verbal bravura and intellectual energy 
te cover up weak places, like a pianist who plays 
foud and fast to conceal deeper flaws of execu- 
tion? It’s all very difficult. 

One of White’s most remarkable and taxing 
attributes is his combination of size and con- 
trolled detail. His strength is not merely that of the 
muscle-bound big guy, pouring out fiction with 
the copiousness of a Thomas Wolfe; it is rather 
that of the highly trained athlete, which can be 
employed equally in large or small effects. This 
is very apparent in Voss, with its steady counter- 
pointing of Voss’s epic journey through the 
desert and the precisely rendered triviality of 
Laura Trevelyan’s life at home in Sydney with 
her aunt. White’s evident determination to be 
responsible for every word in a prolonged narra- 
tive, to allow no free-wheeling, is undeniably im- 
pressive; but it makes large demands on the 

_ reader. 

In The Tree of Man, which has just been re- 
issued as a Penguin Modern Classic,} the de- 
mands are, I’m convinced, excessive. This is a 
slow, simple story which moves forward with 
the inexorability of a glacier: in the early year¢ 
of this century Stan and Amy Parker set up a 
smallholding in an empty piece of country; a 
community gathers round them; they have two 
children, there are floods and bushfires, Stan 
goes as a soldier to the First World War. In 
their declining years, their son goes to the bad 





* RIDERS IN THE CHarRioT. By Patrick White. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 21s.) 

7 THe Tree oF Man. By Patrick White. (Pen- 
guin, 5s.) 


and their daughter moves up the social ladder 
and patronises them. Then the son is shot. Stan 
has a stroke. He dies. In setting down this out- 
line I have fallen into the book’s basic syntactic 
pattern, for The Tree of Man is made up of 
thousands of very short, very simple sentences, 
each of them presenting an isolated unit of ex- 
perience. The Tree of Man is as near to being 
an asyntactical novel as one can get. My im- 
pression of it is of a vast collection of atomistic 
verbal facts, almost like a fictional version of 
the world of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus. That this 
does not make for easy reading goes without 
saying, but the absence of sustained syntax does, 
1 think, mirror White’s fundamental attitude. It 
is appropriate that the representative novelist 
of a vast, still largely empty continent should be 
obsessed with isolation. But it makes consider- 
able difficulties for him as a novelist, since the 
writer of fiction must inevitably be concerned 
with relationships and is helpless where they 
don’t exist. In practice, The Tree of Man, with 
its inexorable stress on isolation and apartness, 
builds up into an oppressive picture of sheer 
negation. The ‘tree’ becomes, not an emblem of 
fertility and continuity, but a gibbet, or a cross. 

In Voss, White boldly and successfully enacts 
his preoccupation in the central figure. The Ger- 
man explorer Voss is a knight of the will, whose 
very essence is to be unlike others. This fore- 
shadower of the Ubermensch stands out 
strangely in the quiet colonial backwater of 
Sydney in the 1840s, though it is there that he 
meets his spiritual partner, the formidably in- 
telligent Laura Trevelyan, a more conventional 
figure, but a beautifully realised one. Voss 
follows his destiny into the desert, trying to lead 
an expedition across the continent, and perishes. 
He is, in fact, both more and less than an ordinary 
man: one sees him as a speck in the wilderness, 
a mere collection of bones and rags, but bound 
together by his all-consuming will. Voss can’t 
be called a great fictional character in the tradi- 
tional sense, but one accepts him on White’s own 
terms; he is one of the memorable creations 
of modern fiction. It is a sign of White’s power 
and authority that in Voss one is prepared to 
accept so much, though the half-spiritual, half- 
hallucinatory relationship Voss maintains with 
Laura throughout his ordeal remains a piece of 
faking, a Gothic throwback to Wuthering 
Heights and beyond. 

The new novel is more ambitious and more 
complicated. Here, for the first time, White is 
making a serious attempt to grasp our world 
and incorporate it into his fiction. But the funda- 
mental elements of his vision are unchanged, 
though there is, significantly, much more syntax 
in the writing. We are shown four desperately 
isolated figures, living in a small town on the 
outskirts of Sydney; the inter-involvement of 
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their lives is apparent only towards the end of 
the novel, and for the most part their stories are 
narrated separately, their isolation being built 
into the structure of the book. 

Miss Hare, a mad, gentle spinster, lives in a 
rambling, tumbledown folly called Xanadu, 
built by her eccentric father. She is bullied and 
preyed upon by her frightful housekeeper, Mrs. 
Jolley, who is, in turn, subtly tormented by a 
sinister friend, Mrs. Flack. Some of the ex- 
changes between these two are positively 
Compton-Burnettish and superbly done; these, 
and many other characters, are constantly articu- 
lating at each other, but rarely succeed in com- 
municating. Near Miss Hare lives Mordecai 
Himmelfarb, a Jewish refugee who had been a 
distinguished academic in Germany and 
narrowly escaped the gas-chambers. Now he has 
abandoned the intellect; he works at drilling 
holes in a nearby factory which makes bicycle 
lamps; but has preserved an intense devotion 
ts» Judaism. In the same factory works Alf 
Dubbo, a consumptive aborigine whose over- 
mastering passion is painting visionary pictures 
(the descriptions of these make them sound, alas, 
rather école de Gulley Jimson). Something of a 
guardian angel in the lives of all three is Else 
Godbold, who has affinities with Amy Parker 
in. The Tree of Man; a poor, saintly, middle-aged 
laundress, with several children, who was born 
in England and is married to a brute. 

In the lives of each of them is enough material 
to serve a lesser novelist for a whole book. White 
draws on vast reserves of richness and vitality, 
though he is at his weakest when he gets away 
from the Australian scene; at least, the account 
of Himmelfarb’s early life in Germany seemed 
to me comparatively thin. Yet despite the in- 
numerable local triumphs which occur every- 
where in this long novel, the total effect is 
unsatisfactory. And this, I think, is because 
White is not content to be a mere novelist; his 
desire to be over-explicit, to control everything, 
to leave the characters without any freedom, 
spoils him. 

Thus, a common element in the lives of the 
four main characters is a vision of a chariot: 
Dubbo attempts to draw it. This, for me, is 
faking, a desire to impose a visionary unity on 
a fragmentary work. The four strands draw 
towards a conclusion when, on the day before 
Good Friday, Himmelfarb is crucified on a tree 
with ropes by a mob of his workmates. He is cut 
down, but he is a broken man, physically and 
spiritually. A little later he dies, and his death 
scene, observed by Dubbo through a window, is 
specifically compared to the Deposition of Christ; 
Mrs. Godbold and Miss Hare, who are attend- 
ing him, are seen as the two Marys. When 
Himmelfarb dies, the world of the novel is de- 
stroyed; Dubbo dies of consumption and Miss 
Hare is drowned. Only Mrs. Godbold, a mani- 
festation of the eternal feminine, is left: this 
fantastically calculated book ends with the 
words, ‘she continued to live.’ 

As symbolic set-pieces go, this conclusion, it 
will be seen, is monstrously elaborate. I object 
tu it very strongly: partly, I suppose, because 
of a distaste for Blakean visions and certain 
kinds of religiosity; but still more because it is 
dishonest. White, with a deft manipulating of 
symbols, has evaded the problems raised by his 
narrative and has abdicated novelistic responst- 
bility. If he could have solved them, this would 
have. been a great novel. Patrick White’s powers 
remain astonishing: I hope that in his next novel 
he will move closer to Tolstoy, who should be 
his true master, and farther away from Blake 
and the Old Testament. 
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Unwinnable War 


The Algerian Problem. By Edward Behr. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 2ls., and Penguin, 
3s. 6d.) 

THe war in Algeria enters its eighth year this 

week. Probably this will be the last year of the 

conflict in its present form. The French have 
come close to victory in the field, but urban 
terrorism persists and is now practised by Euro- 
peans as well as Moslems; full-scale racial war 
seems nearer today than ever before. The FLN 
has won a political triumph: before long its 
leaders will be ruling most of an independent 

Algeria. But since in the big cities the Europeans 

are aS numerous, better armed and more deés- 

perate than the Moslems, it is pretty certain 
that only General de Gaulle (if anyone) could 
install the FLN in Algiers and Oran. 

The background to the conflict has now been 
described in an admirable book by the North 
African correspondent of Time, Mr. Edward 
Behr, who takes the story up to the generals’ 
revolt of April and the Evian negotiations last 
summer. The author expects to be ‘charged with 
the reporter's habitual failings: partiality. over- 
simplification and superficiality’: only partisans 
would make such allegations. For Mr. Behr. has 
been quite remarkably successful in explaining 
this immensely complex subject and doing justice 
to the claims and charges of both sides. 

There are inevitably some small faults (a 
muddle about dates on p. 85, three wrong 
Christian names on p 130 alone). There are one 
ot two questionable statements (like the sugges- 
tion that General de Gaulle deplored the con- 
duct of his representatives at Melun in June, 
1960), and regrettable omissions (féw of. the 
Moslem deputies have remained the puppets they 
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seemed when elected in 1958). There are ex- 
cellent photographs, but neither source refer- 
ences nor, deplorably, an index. But these are 
minor criticisms of a book which hits the right 
nails on the head time after time: the nine- 
teenth-century antecedents of the French Army’s 
conduct both good and bad; the crucial influence 
on the FLN leaders of the brutal 1945 repression 
and of the rigged 1948 elections; the way in 
which weak French governments were frustrated 
and sabotaged overseas by their local sub- 
ordinates; the alarming French capacity for 
wishful thinking and their neurotic suspicion of 
foreign intentions; the success of de Gaulle in 
educating his own people despite the damage 
done by his ‘tactics, his cautious timing, his pas- 
sion for secrecy’; and many more. 

The author swallows the propaganda of 
neither side; his judgments are always sensible, 
informed and fair. He is as aware of the reforms 
introduced since the war as of previous French 
neglect. He is severe about the political follies 
of the European minority, yet he understands 
that their ‘panic-stricken reflexes to anything 
that smacks of change result from memories of 
an earlier exodus and a previous struggle to 
acquire status, a living and a new nationality.’ 
He sympathises with the demand for political 
independence, yet he shows that ‘should any- 
thing occur which would compromise Franco- 
Algerian relations, the country will almost cer- 
tainly be plunged into the kind of desperate 
poverty and chaos from which it will be unlikely 
ever to recover.” 

And here lies the book’s one weakness. An 
optimist, Mr. Behr asserts that “FLN and French 
views on the future of Algeria’s Europeans were 
reconcilable.” But he may be wrong. On this 
one point the French Right may have been the 
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_moment of victory may yet conspire to produce 





realists and the Left the wishful thinkers. As he 
says, the FLN refusal of any special status or 
guarantees to the Europeans, and in particular 
its attitude to the Jews, make it impossible to 
reassure even the most liberal Europeans. For 
paper treaties will not do: the problem (as the 
author well knows) is to convince the Europeans 
that they can live under a Moslem regime 
without fear of discrimination and despoliation. 

France has come a long way. She has accepted 
not only self-determination but the Algerian 
Republic, not only independence but the in- 
evitability of FLN rule. She has excluded other 
Algerian groups from the negotiations. She has 
given way on the Sahara. Why should the FLN, 
having by their intransigence won so much for 
nothing, start making concessions now? Mr. 
Behr hopes that economic advantage will per- 
suade them. But whatever else last August's 
changes in the FLN government may mean, they 
seem to mark the supremacy of the dedicated 
young revolutionaries. De Gaulle once said that 
Algeria would be ruled at best by Houphouet- 
Boigny, at worst by Sekou Touré: plainly the 
latter has won. 

With no guarantees, with a European popu- 
lation organised and willing to fight, with a 
French government determined to get rid of its 
albatross, it is hard to see how Algeria can avoid 
a racial massacre, the expulsion of North 
African workers from France and ‘desperate 
poverty and chaos.’ With this as the frightful 
alternative, it may no longer be true that 
‘nobody, in France, really believed in partition 
other than as a threat’; the lack of realism of 
the French in the past and of the FLN at the 


in Algeria an outcome which no one has ever 
wanted and everyone has always repudiated. 
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A PICTURE of the TWENTIES 


by Richard Bennett 








This illustrated history, recapturing the spirit of 
a decade already mythical, provides the first com- 
prehensive pictorial record of the 1920's. In the 
informative and witty text the emphasis is on the 
rapidly shifting scene, social, political and industrial 
between the end of the Great War and the onset of 
the Great Depression. 

Cyril Connolly in the Sunday Times said . . . “‘an 
admirable piece of analysis and intelligent com- 
pression.”” - 

200 illustrations 30s. 


DEATH OF A HERO 


by Jack Lindsay 


The first important survey of French Romantic 
painting from David to Delacroix throwing new 
light on the Neo-classical style. Apart from the 
Neo-classic canvases, there is a splendid series. of 
portraits by David, many hitherto unpublished. 

71 illustrations, 12 in colour 42s. 


The Architecture of 
SIR JOHN SOANE 


by Dorothy Stroud FSA 


with an introduction by Professor Henry-Russell 

Hitchcock 

This first serious critical appraisal of the work of 

John Soane shows the vital contribution he made to 

British Architecture. 

**. . . @ really splendid book’’ John Betjeman, 

Daily Telegraph. 

““Concise text . . . and beautiful photographs make a 

magnificent memorial to the man" (Soane). 
Evening Standard. 





225 illustrations 


a complete list of Soane’s work 70s. 
Painters of Today 
L. S. LOWRY 2Is. 


20 colour plates and a vivid, often amusing intro- 
duction by Mervyn Levy. 


JOHN BRATBY 2Is. 


With 20 colour plates, Alan Clutton-Brock’s intro- 
duction relates the artist to his painting. 
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Edited by Gene Baro 2s. 6d. 
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Gerald 
Durrell 


THE WHISPERING 
LAN 





‘Fresh and fascinating adventures.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 


‘If anything is needed to convert any- 
one to Gerald Durrell, The Whisper- 
ing Land will serve that purpose ad- 
mirably.’ SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 


Illustrated by Ralph Thompson 
18s » 


Eric 
Linklater 


ROLL OF HONOUR 


‘A touching and brilliantly original 
novel.’ SUNDAY EXPRESS 


‘Acute, witty and very readable.’ 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 


‘A valuable innovation in literary 
style.’ SUNDAY TIMES 
16s 


Le Hibou et la 
{ Poussiquette 


EDWARD LEAR’S 
The Ow! and the Pussy-Cat 


Freely translated into French by 
FRANCIS STEEGMULLER 
Illustrated by Monique-Alika Watteau 
7s 6d 


Charles Gausley 
JOHNNY ALLELUIA 


A book of poems by the author of 
Union Street 


12s 6d 
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Ape in Arms? 


African Genesis. By Robert Ardrey. (Collins, 
36s.) 


WILLIAM BOLITHO once called man the ‘killer 
ape.’ Mr. Robert Ardrey has turned this casual 
shaft of irony into a full-scale thesis on the 
nature of man. He begins with a long discourse 
on animal ethology. Then he tells the story of 
the Australopithecan ape-men of Africa, as the 
paleontologists have pieced it together over the 
past thirty-seven years. He argues from their evi- 
dence that the use and even manufacture of 
weapons began in the pre-human line. before 
the final expansion of the brain that turned ape 
into man. He ascribes this embryo technology 
to a genetic mutation, giving rise to an innate 


| ‘weapons instinct.” He believes that innate in- 


| stincts, once stamped upon a species, remain 
| unchanged. ‘No instinct, whether physiological 
| or cultural, that constituted a part of the original 
| human bundle can ever in the history of -the 


species be permanently suppressed or aban- 
doned.” It follows that we are totally and organic- 
ally specialised for making war. It follows that 
even the present arms race can still be ascribed 
to our ‘genetic affinity for the weapon.’ It follows, 
too, as Mr. Ardrey explicitly predicts, that when 
wars end man will go into a decline and perish. 


We know from actual observation that a 


| species can change its genetic composition ina 


few generations under natural selection. Such 


| evidence as we have gives no grounds for sup- 
| posing that behavioural characters are exceptions 
| to this principle. Rate of genetic change can most 


generally be referred to rate of change in the 
environment, and man has not spent his forma- 
tive millennia in particularly constant conditions. 

But there is no evidence for the view that the 
origin of weapons had anything to do with gene- 
tics. Japanese monkey groups are known to have 
adopted, and transmitted by a sort of tradition, 
quite complicated practices (like washing sweet 


| potatoes before eating them) invented by indi- 
| viduals. The birth and development of techno- 


logy may most naturally be seen as a process of 


cultural, not organic, evolution. 


Mr. Ardrey complains that the anthropolo- 


| gists always call weapons tools. He himself per- 





sists in calling a spade a spear. Bits of bone and 
stone are too ambiguous to be thus branded as 
weapons only. That man has not specialised 
totally in the production-of weapons is suffi- 
ciently obvious. Almost anything can be used as 
a lethal weapon, as generations of ingenious 
crime writers have established; but typewriters 
and television sets are not made primarily for 
this purpose. Human technology is constructive 
as well as destructive. Cultural evolution fea- 
tures progress as well as specialisation. 

In so far as it operates, specialisation throws 
individuals and societies into well-worn grooves 
of automatic function. That is why half of human 
history is a repetitive ‘register of the crimes, fol- 
lies and misfortunes of mankind.’ Progress, on 
the other hand, means ever-expanding change, 
accounting for that other half of human history 
—from pebble tool to nuclear reactor. The 
crucial developments here (ignored by Mr. 
Ardrey) have been in modes of communication 
—speech, writing, alphabets, printing, radio, tele- 
vision and so forth. 

The savage and barbarian societies of today 
are groups which lapsed into specialisation: at 
completion of the process, they froze at a cer- 
tain level of technology. But under the impact 
of civilisation, they are rapidly being reclaimed, 
and our social anthropologists have to work fast 
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to record their savage and barbarian ways. This 
is sufficient proof that human specialisation js 
cultural (not organic), and hence reversible. Our 
Own societies continue to develop new peaceful 
techniques; so man has clearly not specialised 
totally, even in cultural terms, in war or any 
other automatism. 

Tendencies to specialisation stubbornly per- 
sist—not least, to specialisation in war and 
weapons. Animal ethology lends no authority to 
the killer ape caricature. Its role can be more 
positive. For animal ethology is the study of 
automatic systems of behaviour. It can show us 
the forms specialisation may take and the stresses 
that.engender it. If fostered and applied, it may 
help to bring about the end of war and the begin- 
ning of truly sapient man. 


W. M. S. RUSSELL 


Poor Emma 


Some Recollections. By Emma Hardy. Edited 
by Evelyn Hardy and Robert Gittings, 
(O.U.P., 16s.) 

*My home was a most intellectual one and not 

only so but one of exquisite home-training and 

refinement—alas the difference the loss of these 
amenities and gentlenesses has made to me!’ 

Poor, silly, snobbish Emma Hardy, one doesn’t 

envy her husband (and the trouble was that 

she did so). Did she really say to him, ‘Try:‘to 

remember, Thomas Hardy, that you married a 

lady’? One can believe it. The publication of the 

full text of her Recollections throws a little more 
light on this, the minor tragedy of their marriage. 

For when she met Hardy she had come down 

in the world. There had been less money since 

her grandmother's death. Bodmin had been dull 
after Plymouth. She was twenty-nine now and 
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contemporary novels 
like a cathedral.’ 
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OBSERVER (ANGUS WILSON) 

*This exceptionai novei ... His range of 
characters, his sense of place and period, and his 
power of suspense make him immensely worth 
reading... He narrates superbly.’ 





GUARDIAN (JEREMY BROOKS) 

‘It really defies review: for its analysable qualities 
are overwhelmed by those imponderables which 
make a work “great” . . . It must be read.” 


LONDON MAGAZINE 
(JOHN DOUGLAS PRINGLE) 
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claims. Either he is a great writer, or nothing... 
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Scientific Heritage 


THE SPECTATOR NOVEMBER 3, 
living with a married sister she disliked. She 
was looking back, no doubt. ‘Oh what parties 
we had at Plymouth everywhere. The military 
and navy usually present, farlatine dresses and 
book-muslin the most frequent kind of dresses 


-worn. .. . Splendid sashes and stockings and 


shoes also adorned us, and our hair floated about 
in the rush of air made by our whirlings.’ Of 
the major tragedy of the marriage—that she 
suffered, or Hardy thought she suffered, from 
hereditary insanity-—there is not much hint, un- 
less you count her eccentric father, who had a 
broken heart, and drank, and recited Shake- 
speare by candlelight in the afternoon. 

Hardy found the manuscript of Emma’s 
Recollections at her death; together with two 
others which he destroyed. He published part 
of it in The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, mean- 
ing perhaps to print more, as his corrections 
run right through the text. It has connections 
with many of the ‘Poems of 1912-13,’ and per- 
haps inspired one or two; indeed, almost cer- 
tainly so in the case of the wonderful ‘During 
Wind and Rain’—where the ‘They’ who ‘sing 
their dearest songs’ are clearly the Giffords in 
their Plymouth days and the move to a ‘high 
new house’ the one described in Emma’s manu- 
script. The present editors, Evelyn Hardy and 
Robert Gittings, have made a find here, and 
one or two others of less importance as well. 
They are surely right in thinking that Hardy’s 
‘woman riding high above with bright hair 
flapping free’ is a direct echo of Emma’s own 
description of herself ‘scampering up and down 
the hills on my beloved mare . . . my hair float- 
ing in the wind.’ Some of their derivations are 
shakier. I can’t see what they think Emma’s inno- 
cent little phrase about the ‘solemn small shores’ 
could have contributed to ‘After a Journey.’ 








A Troubled Eden 


Nature and Society in the 
works of George Meredith 


NORMAN KELVIN 


George Meredith, besides being a novelist 
and poet, was a leading Victorian intel- 
lectual, a social critic, and a highly re- 
spected political theorist. In this book the 
achievement of one of the most provoca- 
tive and difficult of 19th-century English 
writers emerges with new clarity and pre- 
Gision 25s. net 
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A. G. CLEMENT 
and R. H. S. ROBERTSON 


“Mr. Clement and Mr. Robertson have 
done a splendid service in drawing atten- 
tion to the greatness of Scotland’s scien- 
tific heritage and to the necessity for 
preserving it from further decay.” Glasgow 
Herald. 18s. net 
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And Emma, prattling, rambling, no -.great 
speller, her sentences in ruins, turns out to be a 
charming writer; charming for. what we see over 
her shoulder—‘marble-paved’ Plymouth in the 
Fifties, a rage for pet fowl, the shocking new 
Puseyite Sisterhood, a remarkable water-purifier 
—and charming also for her own dewy style: 

but my friends were enriched by the finding 
of clay on the estate whilst I was there. A large 


bowl was brought to us all to look at one | 


evening and pounded and prodded and handled 
lovingly and chuckled over; it proved to be of 
excellent quality, whitest of white and pliable 
and the agent came and settled it all. It was 
a valuable asset to their income, but if it had 
all been under the house what would they have 
done? 

P. N. FURBANK 


Progress Report 


Tares. By R. S. Thomas. (Hart-Davis, 10s. 6d.) 

A Smell of Burning. By Thomas Blackburn. 
(Putnam, 10s. 6d.) 

A Tropical Childhood and other Poems. By 
Edward Lucie-Smith. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 

Works and Days. By Irving Feldman. (Deutsch, 


15s.) 
Collected Verse from 1929. By Ogden Nash. 
(Dent, 30s.) 


Every poet, I suppose, likes to feel that he’s 
developing. One of the worst things to demand 
of any artist is that he should keep on doing 
the same old thing. Yet there are some poets 
whose territory seems so clearly marked out, and 
within the limits the field seems so inexhaustible, 
that one asks precisely that. Andrew Young is 
such a figure and R. S. Thomas is another. The 
only two poems in Tares which strike me as 
failures are “The Conductor’ and ‘The Musician,’ 
poems which move right away from Thomas’s 
chosen ground of the Welsh hill country, its 
poverty, isolation and stoicism: that country 
where he speaks of 
those othg 

Castaways on a sea 

Of grass, who call to me, 

Clinging to their doomed farms. 
Thomas’s ‘discovery’ in 1955, with the publica- 
tion of Song at the Year's Turning, was only 
a mark of wider public recognition; one 
shouldn’t forget that this is his sixth book and 
that he has been writing about the same things 
and the same people since the early 1940s. Yet 
there is a constant freshness, a directness, about 
these new poems, which make it almost impos- 
sible to ask for anything else. The voice is quiet, 
grim, laconic, resigned; but it’s a voice I'd rather 
hear than many sprightlier or more strident. 

Thomas Blackburn, on the other hand, has 

developed, and he gains strength. Not only that, 
but, quite simply, his poems are much more 
interesting than they were; and this is because 
he now writes much more searchingly about 








himself. Instead of wrapping the experience up | 
in compulsively metrical mythological yarn, he | 
takes a desperate. personal situation, casts it | 


dramatically, but keeps the situation firmly there 
throughout the poem: ‘An Aftermath,’ ‘Felo 
de Se’ and the title-poem are good examples 
in his new book. A contrast with his achieve- 
ment in these poems is ‘CEdipus,’ one of Black- 
burn’s best early pieces, which is reprinted at 
the end of A Smell of Burning; here the myth 
is sombrely and beautifully refashioned, but one 
isn’t engaged by it. His more direct autobio- 
graphical manner leaves him, of course, wide 
open to every possible lapse of taste, and some- 
times he stumbles heavily, as in ‘An Invitation, 


in which the tone teeters uneasily between Amis- | 
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William Sansom 
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OF SANDRA LEE 


é ‘Under the glitter of his prose are 
t depths where no other novelist has 
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b “A considerable comic achieve- 
' ment, sharply observed but never 
hard-hearted . . . some__unforget- 
} table characters’. ... moments of 
k tenderness, deep understanding and 
even tragedy.” NORMAN SHRAPNEL 
b ‘One of Mr Sansom’s most beguil- 
r ing creations.’ 

HILARY CORKE, The Bookman 
b ‘Few novelists can beat Mr Sansom 
at turning on the tap of sheer sen- 

suous enjoyment of life.’ 
The Times 
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Laurens 
van der Post 


THE HEART 
OF THE HUNTER 


‘The most personal, moving and 
profound book he has written so 
far . ... makes us partners in a 
deeply felt experience . . . vintage 
van der Post.’ ELSPETH HUXLEY 


‘Flows from the heart of its 
author.’ The Times 


‘Classical quality . . . his best book.’ 
ELIZABETH JANE HOWARD 
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‘Ample, coloured celebrations of a 
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ian ribaldry and Blackburnian diabolism. But 
many of these difficult romantic poems grapple 
successfully with their intractable material. 
the fuss 
A life makes when it has no symmetry. 


Grappling is much less apparent in A Tropical 
Childhood. The disturbances are there ail right, 
but they’ve been shaped and polished so that 
the sharpness of the experience is left, not the 
roughness. It’s no good dismissing the book as 
just another Movement book of verse simply 
because it’s neat, formal and restrained; an in- 
dividually haunted imagination comes through 
such poems as ‘A Prophet on the Underground,’ 
‘Barking Dog,’ ‘The Lime Tree’ and, in a more 
familiar territory, the poems which re-create a 
childhood are fine and moving. Lucie-Smith has 
perhaps learned something from such elegant 
contemporary Americans as Richard Wilbur, 
and in -his poorer work he shares one of their 
less admirable characteristics: a studied weari- 
ness. Yet the final impression is of alertness and 
of a natural eloquence. 

Works and Days is a first book by a thirty- 
three-year-old American whose name is quite 
new to me, though the jacket quotes glowing 
testimonials by John Crowe Ransom and Lionel 
Trilling; they speak of Mr. Feldman’s versatility, 
passion and lyric freshness. All this he has, but 
mcre remarkable to me is his actual subject- 
matter. His poems cover the whole span of the 
Jewish temper and experience, from mystical 
exultation to harsh incisive satire, from poems 
(such as the sequence called ‘The Gnome’) which 
tremble on the edge of frivolous whimsy to 
others which brood long and hard on the prob- 
lems of a race both chosen and rejected. The 
result is an extremely uneven book, and one 
which is far too long: however, there are 


THE 


a dozen or so poems here which make Works 
and Days worth getting hold of. 


And now, in the end, what does one say about 
Ogden Nash, who has collected his verse since 
1929 into 500-odd closely packed pages? Here 
are the definitive statements on themes often 
avoided in poetry: money, marriage, children, 
ignorance, indolence, bad luck. They are defini- 
tive because Nash has never had to bother about 
the normal criteria we use when we pontificate 
about poetry. He simply says, straight out of his 
experience, precisely what he wants to say; and, 
since he is a wise, honest, humane man, what 
he wants to say is wise, etc. He uses the Ameri- 
can language with a greater freedom and 
flexibility than any Beat poet or Projective Verse- 
monger. Above all, he is finely, accurately, 
memorably funny. The answer to my question 
about him is, read him. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


Rewards and Bogies 


The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie. By Muriel 
Spark. (Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) 


NovELIsTs who believe in metaphysics often 
enjoy hitting their characters right over the 
boundaries of reality. They are trying to do 
something which we are told nowadays the 
novel never set out to do: to impose a fan- 
tasy in the place of reality. They don’t want to 
be helpful, but to amaze and muddle their 
readers. If they succeed as often as Mrs. Spark 
has succeeded, in her anxiety-making career of 
eight books in five years, we are still amazed 
and muddled but should also be grateful. The 
old worries, however, keep on intruding: who 
did send those telephone calls in Memento 
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Mori? In The Ballad of Peckham Rye, dig 
Dougal really have horns? It is a relief to be able 
to report that, in her latest book, Mrs. Spark 
Operates in full view the whole time. One ought 
at last to see how she does it. 


All the same I approached The Prime of Miss 
Jean Brodie with some trepidation. It has the 
prizewinner’s rosettes pinned on it already: 
chosen, like ‘Hiroshima’ and Salinger’s ‘Zooey,’ 
to fill a whole number of the New Yorker. And 
the subject is the relationship between an ‘ad- 
vanced’ Edinburgh schoolmistress and a group of 
schoolgirls, known as ‘the Brodie Set.’ Scotland 
and adolescence—dangerous ground, surely, and 
only too likely a choice for an average New 
Yorker lady writer. 


Mrs. Spark resolves all doubts by the extra- 
ordinary sureness of tone which is the basis of 
her comedy. ‘Eunice had lately taken a religious 
turn and there was no talking about sex in front 
of her . . . the phase did not last !ong but while 
it did she was nasty and not to be trusted’ 
‘Jenny, out walking alone, was accosted by a 
man joyfully exposing himself beside the Water 
of Leith.’ The choice ot adverb in the last sen- 
tence is wonderfully satisfactory. One starts 
reading Mrs. Spark, as E. M. Forster has said 
he reads Jane Austen, ‘with the mouth open and 
the mind shut.’ Through twists and turns of the 
time-sequence the five girls of the Brodie set are 
presented complete with their after-lives and 
marriages. Miss Brodie herself is first the sub- 
ject of their fantasies; then they become part 
of ers, until she chooses one of them to become 
her substitute in the embraces of the art master. 
Miss Brodie is a sort of anti-Mr. Chips. She has 
no real influence over the girls, who remain a 
completely heterogeneous group; she is merely 
making use of them, living through them 
vicariously. Apart from an awkward patch 
of summary near the end, in which the girls grow 
up too quickly, The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie is 
technically remarkable: surprises are systematic- 
ally reduced until there is only one left, and it is 
like the stab of a stiletto. One constant note of 
Mrs. Spark’s comedy is the repetition of a word 
until it begins to sound unusual. In The Bachelors 
it was the word ‘bachelor,’ not frequent in cur- 
rent usage, used to point up the quick realistic 
dialogue. Here it is ‘prime,’ Miss Brodie’s favour- 
ite word for this period of her life—a word at 
first important, then self-important, finally funny 
and pathetic as the girls see through her. 

The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie is Mrs. Spark's 
most realistic work so far, and I think her best. 
But a certain mysteriousness remains. What are 
we supposed to think about Miss Brodie? And 
why, after her nighty has been found in the 
singing master’s bed, is her downfall due to 
politics? Political references are inevitable in 4 
book which takes place in the Thirties, but they 
fit awkwardly into this writer’s imaginative 
world: she does better with sex and religion. 
Metaphysics crop up again at the end of 
this book, for surely no one but a Christian 
could hand out rewards and punishments with 
Mrs. Spark’s self-confidence. Or possibly a child: 
in an ungallant moment one may feel that there 
is something of the Not-so-Young Visiter about 
Mrs. Spark, as about Miss Compton-Burnett. 

There is still a great deal to tease and fascinate 
in the latest work of this very gifted writer. 
Every time a new book appears we have to start 
thinking about her all over again in a different 
way. For the time being, however, Mrs. Spark 
remains, with Mr. Waugh and Mr. Amis, one 0 
our three funniest writers 
FRANK TUOHY 
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This weekend in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 


WORLD GOVERNMENT OR 
THE DOOMSDAY MACHINE’? 


BERTRAND RUSSELL on Man’s Choice for H-Age Survival 


When modern man shed his ignorance of nuclear science did he also 
shed most of his chances of survival? Or has he still one last chance 
— WORLD GOVERNMENT? BERTRAND RUSSELL—a man of brilliant 
intellect and controversial opinions who has revived the role of the 
philosopher as a public figure—this Sunday poses these vital 
questions to a world threatened with nuclear annihilation. He exam- 
ines the colossal problems facing an organisation governing all the 
nations of the world. For example, would there be danger of a 
World Army insurrection aimed at installing a World Dictator? 











TEACHING TEENAGERS 
HOW TO SHOP WISELY 


Up...up...up...goearnings and pocket-money of that important section 
of our .¥ © TEENAGERS, Their money goes on everything, from “ pop” 
records to the latest clothing fashions, from magazines to motor-bikes. 
Manufacturers and Advertising men treat them as a valuable and specialised 
market. Their purchasing-power is everywhere wooed —and often won. 
This weekend in our Mainly for Mother section, Elizabeth Longford (better 
known as LADY PACKENHAM and herself the mother of eight children) offers 
parents sound advice on how to guide the spending habits of their teenagers. 





PERSONAL TRAGEDY 
AND PUBLIC TRIUMPH 


Sir Geoffrey de Havilland’s own story 


SIR GEOFFREY DE HAVILLAND (known as “ The Father of British Aviation ”’) 
has given everything to his life’s work. While his professional achievements 
were winning him world acclaim tragic shadows fell across his private life. 
Two of his airmen sons were killed while continuing his battle to conquer 
the skies. ... Then his giant Comet jets — hailed as a shining symbol of 
British air supremacy —met with a series of disasters. This Sunday 
Sir Geoffrey tells in his own words the story of those brilliant —and 
bitter — years. 








Munich ‘Peace Note’ 
—Triumph or Humiliation? 
IAIN MACLEOD on Chamberlain 


A scrap of paper — the new historic “peace note” which NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN waved triumphantly after his Munich meeting with Hitler 
—has become a symbol of that fateful year which preceded the Second 
World War. Chamberlain’s critics saw it as evidence of Hitler’s cynical 
duping of a British PrimeMinister. But IAIN MACLEOD — in his new and 
challenging biography of Chamberlain—sees it as evidence of 
Chamberlain’s desperate awareness of Britain’s need for breathing-space 
to prepare for the coming holocaust. This penetrating insight into the 
nature of the “‘ Man of Munich” appears exclusively in THE SUNDAY TIMES 
this Sunday. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 























W. B. Yeats 


IMAGES OF A POET 
D. J. GORDON edits the catalogue of the recent 


Yeats’ exhibition. It contains essays by Frank Ker- 
mode, Robin Skelton and Ian Fletcher on the rele- 
vance of the exhibits to Yeats’ circle and interests, 
and 36 half-tone illustrations Cloth. 18s. net 


The Early H. G. Wells 


BERNARD BERGONZIL. ‘Many readers wilt find 
with me, that their understanding of Wells’ romances 
has been deepened and enriched out of all recognition.” 

—Kingsley Amis in The Guardian. ‘A most intelligent 
and acute piece of criticism.’—Listener. 21s. net 


Examinations & 
English Education 


S. WISEMAN (ed.). Seven iectures by experts on 
examinations and the primary, modern and grammar 
schools, and other aspects of the examination system. 
‘A timely and interesting book.’—Times Educational 
Supplement. 21s. net 


The East India Company, 
1784-1834 


C. H. PHILIPS. ‘This exact and _ scholarly 
work . . . is written lucidly and compactly and is, 
within its limits, authoritative and almost, one might 
say, final.’—History. 2nd edition. 42s. net 


The Friendly Societies 
in England, 1815-1875 


P. H. J. H. GOSDEN examines a movement 
which once overshadowed trades unions and co- 
Sa as a medium of working-class self-help. 

pens up a huge neglected field."—The Guardian. ‘A 


fascinating study.’—Labour Research. 32s. 6d. net 


French Ecclesiastical 
Society 
UNDER THE ANCIEN REGIME 


J. MCMANNERS. An important study of French 
provincial life before the Revolution and of the im- 
pact of the Revolution on the clergy. 45s. net 


Anthropology & History 


E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD. ‘Here is a pam- 
phiet no historian should miss. Its penetrating ob- 
servations upon the present divorce between the 
studies of history and social anthropology are likely 
to cause some heart-searching in both directions.’— 
Oxford Magazine. 3s. 6d. net 


The Law of International 
Institutions in Europe 


A. H. ROBERTSON traces the growth of the 


idea of Europe and surve ‘ the different forms 
gy is book fulfils a need at present.’— 
Times aecational Supplement. ‘Short, useful and to 
the point.’—Law Society Gazette. The first Melland 
Schill Lectures. 18s. net 


The Role of 
International Law in the 
Elimination of War 


QUINCY WRIGHT outlines the functions and 
eiotney of international law and considers its applica- 

to current conditions and the future. The second 
Melland Schill Lectures. Ready shortly. 18s. net 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Devil of a State. By Anthony Burgess. (Heinemann, 16s.) 

After Anzac Day. By Ian Cross. (Deutsch, 15s.) 

The Prophet’s Carpet. By Anthony Rhodes. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 18s.) 
Death of a Highbrow. By Frank Swinnerton. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 


As earth’s proud empires fade away, and 
négritude becomes a fashionable topic in senior 
common rooms, the white novelist goes about 
his work of recording the decay of colonialism. 
The Europeans, caught between taunts of ‘Ex- 
ploitation!’ and the prospect of military opera- 
tions on an Angolan scale, evacuate—sometimes 
leaving scarcely a wrack behind. His pen dipped 
in the blood and sweat of the last district gover- 
nors and first martyrs of African independence, 
Mr. Burgess watches them go, and his report 
will make all men of good will shudder like 
horses at the scent of fire. Dedicated to Graham 
Greene, Devil of a State trifles lightly with Sin, 
but is infused with the spirit of early Evelyn 
Waugh—there are head-shrinkers up-river, and 
black mischief is barely concealed beneath white 
goings- on—and has much of that master’s skill 
in handling tragic farce. 

A complete hotch-potch of races, Dunia is in 
no sense fit for self-government: its Moslem 
ruler intends to see that it stays that way, while 
gaining independence, membership of the United 
Nations (God help them) and a new mosque. 
The novel is set in the last months before these 
objects are achieved, and is a horrific story of 
what life in Africa can do to men brought up 
in the Western liberal humanist tradition.. The 
chief characters are the weather, an English 
passport officer whose private life coils squalidly 
round his ankles like a hobble, two Italian 
marble-workers whose CEdipal struggle is ex- 
tremely funny, a Chinese connected with some- 
thing sinisterly like MRA, some tough Aus- 
tralian road-builders, a UN adviser who is 
obliged to refer to himself as Dog while in 
audience with the Caliph and minor characters 
of every hue and a wide variety of cries. Writing 
of despair from the very bottom of his spleen, 
Mr. Burgess makes these people not only horri- 
fyingly credible and brilliantly appalling, but 
also symptomatic of the collapse of the tradition 
they are hopelessly trying to prop up. His venom 
is sprayed with the speed and accuracy of 
machine-gun bullets on exploiter and exploited 
alike, and those foolish enough to get ‘caught 
between naturally get badly hurt 

New Zealand is a long way from Dunia, and 
Mr. Cross prefers kindness to satire, but After 
Anzac Day also deals with colonialism, though 
a very different aspect of it. A dying pioneer, a 
senior civil servant, his genteel, snobbish wife 
and the pregnant daughter of an old Union 
man with Maori blood in her represent different 
aspects of New Zealand and her history. While 
concentrating on their personal lives, Mr. Cross 
subtly suggests how his country came to be an 
advanced welfare state and what has been 
gained and lost in the process, at what price to 
the New Zealander. As his title suggests, the 
down payment was Gallipoli, and though he 
seems to be holding himself back somewhat, this 
is an impressive book about a confident society. 

Mr. Cross gives one a sense of what it must 
be like to live in New Zealand, a colony which 
could never be patronised for long by an ad- 
ministrator of the old school. Extraordinarily, 
it is just such a type that Mr. Rhodes sets down 
as British Consul in the middle of an imaginary 
Balkan country. He is tolerant, loves the Mos- 





lems and is loved by them, has a loathsome wife 
and a well-meaning daughter who has been to 
LSE, and is thwarted in his total decency by a 
combination of Western business and Com. 
munist economic necessity. While much of the 
detail may well be accurate, Mr. Rhodes never 
makes his country at all convincing and its status 
is bewilderingly vague. However, there are some 
good moments, especially at a garden party cele- 
brating the Queen’s birthday: it is when Mr, 
Rhodes lapses into the clichés of ‘the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom that he lets himself down. 
In complete contrast to the rest of this week’s 
offerings is Mr. Swinnerton’s new novel. Spry, 
cynical and barely literate though we reviewers 
are, we do sometimes admire work by our 
elders, and I found this account of sixty years 
of Georgian literary jealousy fascinating and at 
times rather touching. The iiterary battles of 
1905 are treated with amusement and fondness, 
yet Mr. Swinnerton spares none of his main 
characters their weaknesses, which are consider- 
able. If ‘spry’ hadn’t become a word of abuse 
recently, I would use it to express my admiration 
for Mr. Swinnerton’s continued skill, humour 
and concern for people after forty-five listed 
books. My dictionary says it means ‘active, 

lively.’ 
JULIAN MITCHELL 
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© The Drinkers Companion 


Contributors include 


Eto MARGHANITA LASKI- pOSTGae 
SIMON RAVEN DILYS POWELL: LAURIE LEE 


Contents include 
Make Your Own Cellar - Wine, Women & The Rag Trade 
A Crawl of Pubs - The Bottle of 1912 - Vintage Glasses 
Welsh Weather is Teetotal - Pleasure & Profit 


vista books 25/- 
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CITY OF LONDON 





THE LAW AND THE CITY ... = sees avs = avs «= Douglas M, Reid 
‘THE HOUSE”... ree, wee wees wee ~SsLeothburry 

LONG AFTER WREN .., o.oo tee wee = Louis Wulff 
BANKS AND THE COMMON MARKET... ee _—- Peter H, Dickinson 
PROSPECT FROM TOWER GREEN od we _-D, Wilsher 


The Law and 


or a thousand years the law in the City of 

London has been maintained by its Alder- 
men. They are very special people. They are 
appointed for life. They sit alone. 

It all seems much the same as in the general 
police-court system in Britain. In reality there is 
a vital difference and it lies in the selection and 
powers of the magistracy. Elsewhere in England 
it is only the stipendiary magistrate, the profes- 
sional lawyer, who adjudicates by himself. All 
other magistrates, the normal justices of the 
peace, must sit two or more together to try a 
case. Why, then, does a magistrate, who is not 
a professional lawyer, sit in solitary dignity in 
the City of London? The answer lies in the 
almost unbroken tradition, custom and usage 
which goes back to the earliest times. The 
magistrate is an Alderman of the City of 
London. 

Each Alderman represents a ward. In the year 
1206 there were twenty-four wards. In 1394 
Farringdon was divided, so that ‘Farringdon 
Without’ became an additional ward. In 1550 
the City purchased the rights of the Crown at 
Southwark, thus creating the twenty-sixth ward, 
‘Bridge Without.’ That number has continued to 
this day and the same old names go on. 

The Aldermen’s unique position lies in their 
being elected for life. There was a short period in 
the fourteenth century when attempts were made 
with annual elections, but ‘owing to the incon- 
venience arising from an entire change of Alder- 
men’ the system slipped comfortably back to the 
old custom. Indeed, it is more than a custom. 
li is laid down by the Act of Parliament of 
March, 1394, and this law has remained in force 
for more than five and a half centuries. The 
main civic government was organised by the 
Aldermen and we see co-operating with them the 
two Sheriffs. As the strength of the corporate 
body of the City of London grew, so the Alder- 
men exercised functions that were both judicial 
and administrative. It is natural to wonder how 
the surging demands of the people throughout 
the country fitted in with all this. There appears 
to have been no difficulty because there were two 
other quite different planes in which full activity 
Worked in the best interests of the whole com- 
monalty—in the Livery Companies and the 
Common Council. 

The Livery Companies were originally the 
trade guilds. There are now over eighty of them. 





By DOUGLAS M. REID 
They proceeded in their lawful way to organise 
their individual trades throughout the centuries, 
combining the functions of master and crafts- 
man. They built headquarters for each trade in 
fine halls. They flourish today and in some cases 
still control or influence their trades, of which 
the Goldsmiths and the Fishmongers are ex- 
amples. But they do not come much into our 
story of the administration of law in the City. 
They run parallel. But they touch on it in two 
important things. It is the liverymen who elect 
the Lord Mayor. And the Aldermen are all 
liverymen. The total in the livery today is prob- 
ably 12,000. 


The Common Council were originally the 
probi homines, the best men of the wards. Ever 
since the twelfth century they have been 
assembled to deliberate and assist in the govern- 
ment of the City. The Common Council is all- 
powerful today and administers the spending of 
a vast sum of money, having as its principal 
task for the time being the planning and re- 
building of the City. It is elected by the people. 
The Common Council can be understood as a 
normal local legislative body. 


We have looked at these two quite separate 
governing or professional organisations, the 
Common Council and the Livery, because they 
are the background of it all. It was necessary to 
note them to lead up to the essential difference 
between the Aldermen of London and all other 
aldermen. It lies in the manner of their election. 
When death or resignation causes a vacancy for 
the Alderman of a ward there is an election by 
the ordinary local government electors of the 
ward. The candidate .must be a freeman, which 
means that he is a liveryman or has been regis- 
tered as a freeman (which is easily done for a 
small registration fee). He must not be the 
Alderman. of.-another ward. So, speaking gener- 
ally, anyone can be proposed for Alderman. 


The declaration of the result is not the end 
of the matter. The elected candidate has to be 
confirmed by the Court of Aldermen. There have 
been three cases in fairly recent years in which 
the elected candidate has not been approved. No 
one even knows why. The Court of Aldermen 
consists of all the Aldermen. Presumably they 
have their rules of blackball or whatever it may 
be. Suffice it to say that the result emerges as 
their unanimous decision. If it is adverse, a new 


the City 


election has to fake place. If the electorate are 
obdurate and re-elect the rejected man again, 
the process is probably repeated. But it does 
not go on for ever. The Court of Aldermen, after 
these abortive elections, can choose an Alderman 
themselves and appoint him, and he becomes the 
lawfully appointed Alderman. In recent cases it 
has not been necessary. Another candidate has 
been elected and accepted. 

There are two main reasons for this strange 
procedure: the appointment of a man for life, 
to adjudicate alone, and the fact that the Lord 
Mayor is chosen from the Aldermen. The Lord 
Mayor of London has duties of a national 
character. He presents himself for approval by 
the Sovereign. He entertains the Sovereign on 
high occasions. He takes an important place in 
the ceremony of the Coronation. He presides 
at the great banquets to visiting Heads of State 
from foreign countries. He must be prepared to 
set aside a large sum of money for the expense 
of his year of office. The Lord Mayor of London 
is a high dignitary of England. He must be 
chosen with great care, and the critical choice 
is made when he is appointed as an Alderman. 
He then sees the duty that lies ahead of him and 
can estimate the years that will pass when in 
his turn he will become Lord Mayor. 

The whole machinery of civil law is largely 
similar to that throughout England, with its 
own traditions and customs. All this has been 
maintained with little change through days of 
turmoil and civil war in the kingdom, through 
times of peril or of want. Horse traffic and the 
supply of the great markets through the cen- 
turies, sailing ships from distant countries make 
glamorous pictures, while the sordid lives of 
many are well drawn by Dickens. The days of 
the vicious living-in system, under which many 
thousands of clerks worked in warehouses and 
lived in them for a few shillings a week, dis- 
appeared with the First World War. 

The days of widespread lawlessness, of forgers 
and coiners, of thieves and murderers have largely 
gone. No longer is there a large resident popu- 
lation in the City of London. It may not exceed 
5,000. But during the work-day it may well be 
600,000. Through all the changes the ancient 
framework of the City has adapted itself and 
yet remained little changed. We, of England, 
may well be proud of the government and free- 
dom of our Capital City. 
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‘The House’ 


By LOTHBURY 


HE gfeat investment activity which was 

experienced by brokers and jobbers during 
1960 carried over until May 15 this year when 
the industrial ordinary share market hit its peak. 
Since then, as all bull markets come to an end 
some time, it has fallen away by over 20 per cent. 
But there has been no slackening of work by that 
noble unpaid body, the Stock Exchange Council 
under its able chairman Lord Ritchie of Dundee. 
In fact much has been done and I have no doubt 
will be done, firstly, for the benefit of the ever- 
increasing number of members of the public who 
are becoming investors for the first time, 
secondly for the members of the Stock Exchange 
themselves, and lastly for the improvement of 
the Stock Exchange machinery, so that it may 
take its place as an up-to-date and vital link in 
providing an international market. In June Mr. 
K M. O. Knott and Mr. F. R. Althaus Were re- 
elected as deputy chairmen to assist Lord Ritchie, 
while four new members, Mr. K. J. R. J. Radcliffe, 
Mr. G. R. Loveday, Mr. J. R. Leroy-Lewis and 
Mr. G. M. Turner, were elected as new members 
to serve on the Council. This body of men has 
to give up a great deal of its time in administering 
the affairs of the ‘House.’ I hope the new blood 
will ventilate their ideas in the rather over- 
powering panelled Committee rooms. 

Perhaps the most important event of the year 
was the first Conference of European Stock 
Exchanges, which was held in London last month. 

There were forty overseas delegates repre- 
senting eighteen stock exchanges from twelve 
European countries. It will be essential when the 
UK enters: the European Common Market that 
a far wider market be created in the many 
leading stocks and bonds about which so little 
is known at the present time on either side of the 
Channel. Many subjects were discussed, the most 
important outcome of which was the decision to 
form an International Federation of Stock 
Exchanges. 

The public gallery does, of course, something 
to attract visitors who are anxious to see and 
have explained the working of members and 
their clerks on the floor of the ‘House.’ Gone are 
the days when in times of dullness, such as 
are now being experienced. mock weddings, 
cricket matches and baiting those who were good 
for a leg-pull took place. There is no doubt that 
the gallery has done much to raise the tone—the 
young men are doubtless find'ne their fun else- 
where. 

It is to the up-and-coming young stockbroker 
that the new investor will have to look for advice 
in regard to protection of h's savings and the 
wise investment of them. The right advice can 
only come from those who have an all-round 
knowledge of markets, can inizrpret intelligently 
a balance sheet and profit and loss account, have 
a sound knowledge of a wide range of industries 
and also of economics together with some 
acquaintance with American and European 
bonds and shares. 

Does the stockbroker or jobber of tomorrow 
have such qualifications and is he required to 
prove to the Stock Exchange Council that he is a 


person able to undertake such enormous responsi- 
bilities? 

No, he is not. 

It has for a long time -been.a contention of 
mine that some such yardstick should be imposed. 
After all, the trustee departments of the banks 
and insurance companies are generally staffed 
by competent men from whom a high standard 
is expected. To achieve professional status for 
its members the Stock Exchange would doubtless 
have to apply for a royal charter and thereby 
submit to some controls. 

But why not? 

It would at least debar those young men with 
plenty of money and little else from becoming 
members and giving the trusting investor the 
impression that they are fit and proper persons 
to juggle with his life savings. 

I would go a step further by barring any person 
not a qualified member of the Stock Exchange 
and who did not have a financial stake in his 
firm from being allowed to include his name as 
a partner on his firm’s stationery. This is a most 
misleading practice. There is also that special 
breed of half-commission man who tells his bar 
acquaintances, over a double pink gin, that he 
should buy 1,000 ‘Brick Bat’ shares as they will 
be 50 per cent. higher by the end of the ac- 
count. As often as not the giving. of such in- 
formation or ‘tips’ is tantamount to misrepre- 
sentation, more particularly as that individual 
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likes it to be known that he is a stockbroker, 

It is of little help to a new investor—and there 
are thousands of them—to be given by the 
secretary of the Stock Exchange a list of brokers 


who are willing to transact his small amount of © 


business. 





He would be as well served by his branch Bank | 


Manager, who, after all, merely acts as an agent 
on 25 per cent. commission in passing the order 
to the broker allocated to him by his head office. 

The best bet today for the small investor who 
wants a stake in British industry is to buy unit 


MO GMI nate 


trust units. These are many and varied and since | 


1958 have attracted- enormous savings. During 
this present market fall unit trust managers have 
been surprised to find that they have been asked 
to buy back only a very small amount of units, 

So few stockbrokers appreciate the value of 
unit trusts: not only can they find in them a 
satisfactory answer to their small clients but they 
can also at times receive substantial orders from 
a unit trust (apart from a reciprocal order for 


RR 


x 


their clients’ money) to buy stock on behalf of © 


the fund 
The days that lie ahead are difficult ones for 


all concerned with the investment of money, the * 


financing of industry and the maintenance of the 
City of London as the financial hub of the world. 

I believe that the Council of the Stock 
Exchange will measure up to these great demands 
that will be made upon it and will provide, in 


the not too distant future, those necessary te | 


forms in its own domestic policy and a lead to 
other foreign exchanges that will justify its great 
tradition and fulfil its motto: ‘My word is my 
bond.’ 


Long After Wren 


By LOUIS WULFF 


s the City’s bomb gaps close up one by one, 
AX viguailing the end of the property men’s rich 
post-war harvest, the developers seek fresh fields 
for profit. Existing office blocks and other struc- 
tures built forty or fifty years ago, with a remain- 
ing expectancy of another forty years of useful 
life, are attracting their attention, with the 
promise of increased rentals if they are demol- 
ished and replaced by modern buildings. Planning 
controls may forbid any increase in the gross 
floor space; but better design, the elimination of 
unnecessary stairways and corridors, and other 
improvements of the kind mean more space 
available for letting, and better amenities for staff 
can justify higher rents per square foot. 

If this means a steady improvement in accom- 
modation standards in the City, with more attrac- 
tive buildings replacing some of the squat. over- 
heavy blocks of Edwardian and neo-Georgian” 
design, it is all to the good. But the men who guide 
the destinies of the City as aldermen and com- 
mon councillors are keeping a watchful eye on 
this new trend. 

‘It is undoubtedly one of the emerging prob- 
lems that must be given very careful thought,’ 
Mr. George Chandler, the newly appointed City 
Architect, told me. “We do not want the City to 
become a happy hunting ground for people who 
just want to pull down perfectly good buildings 


he 


just to make money for themselves. But at the 
same time we want to encourage sensible and 
necessary developments. 

Formerly planning officer at Oxford, Mr. 
Chandler recently took over, with the revived title 
of City Architect (last used in Queen Victoria's 
day), the direction of all City planning, from 
Anthony Mealand, the City Planning Officer who 
has retired to -his native New Zealand. In his 
offices at Guildhall he has a staff of over thirty 
who are kept busy all day and every day with 
applications and plans. 

Though he naturally brings a fresh mind and 
new outlook to bear on the City’s building prob- 
lems. I gather he thinks on much the same lines 
as his predecessor. He told me, for example, that 
vertical segregation of pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic will have to be increasingly applied, and 
present and future planning for the Square Mile 
must be based largely on this guiding principle. 
The vertical division. with walkers on upper-level 
ways, and traffic running freely below them on 
pedestrian-free roads, was first introduced to the 
City in the great Barbican scheme, of which Mr. 
Mealand was one of the chief designers and spon- 
sors. 

High buildings are essential in the new City of 
the Sixties, but Mr. Chandler sees ‘all manner of 
problems’ which they bring in their train. ‘Most 
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than the mere possession of 

a bank account. The first class service, prompt TH E 
anc helpful advice and © 

information when required Nation q] 
and companies from = bd 

a1 breaches of PTOVINCIAL 
of the largest in the country. 

The wide experience of the 

their accounts be large or BUSI NESSES 
small. National Provincial Bank could 


There is more in banking BANK WITH 
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started unit trusts in Britain thirty years ago. 
Since then they have developed this medium of 
investment in various directions — for regular savings, 
for endowment assurance, for pension funds, for 
charities. They have now introduced an entirely 
new investment of this type, 


THE M&G 
TRUSTEE FUND 


THE FUND is a new unit trust authorized by the Board of Trade 
and qualifying as a “wider-range” investment under the Trustee 
Investments Act, 1961. While open to all investors, it has been 
specially designed to meet the requirements of Trustees. In 
particular :— 


1. INCOME will be distributed strictly in accordance with the 
requirements of Trust Law. Trustees will therefore be relieved as 
far as is possible of the complications of apportionment between 
different classes of beneficiary. 


2. INVESTMENT POLICY will be to invest principally in 
ordinary shares, aiming at growth of income and of capital values. 
It will also have regard to the possibility of giving Trustees an 
interest in good equity investments which--because they do not 
qualify as “wider-range” investments under the new Act—many 
Trustees are not empowered to purchase directly ; obvious examples 
are Overseas companies, smaller companies and new companies. 


3. ACCUMULATION (e.g. for Trusts whose income is to. be 
reinvested for the benefit ef a minor) is provided for by the issue of 
special “accumulation units” whose share of the Fund’s income is 
ploughed back to increase their value. After the first “‘ex-dividend 
date” following their purchase these units are convertible to 
ordinary “income units” and vice versa. 


Buying and Selling. Units can be bought or sold on the first Wednesday of each Stock 
Exchange Account at prices calculated in accordance with Board of Trade rules. 


Management Charges consist of a preiiminary charge of 2% (with discounts for large 
purchases) and an annual charge of Pee on the value of the Fund up to £2m. and 4% 
thereafter. 

The Gross Yield is approximately 5%. 


The Trustee is Westminster Bank Limited. 
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important is the question of obstructing the view 
of famous and important historic buildings of 
which the City has so many,’ he said. ‘St. Paul’s 
has been fairly well safeguarded in this respect, 
and the question of the Tower is under considera- 
tion, but it is a problem we have to keep always 
in mind.’ 

What I personally like to call ‘semi-historic’ 
buildings are another problem which worries Mr. 
Chandler. Whether a building is worthy of preser- 
vation because of its age or particular design is 
a delicate question which is constantly cropping 
up. The best known of these ‘borderline’ cases is 
the Coal Exchange, but there are many more 
where arguments for preservation are weaker, yet 
strong enough to provoke outcries from John 
Betjeman and his fellow conservers. “There are 
quite a number of old buildings of excellent 
enough design,’ Mr. Chandler argues, ‘which have 
completely outgrown their use today.’ 

In contrast to this are schemes like the Coopers 
Row 81,000 square feet office block now being 
built by the Bernard Sunley Investment Trust, on 
the site of the old East India Company offices, 
which includes the longest exposed stretch of 
Roman Wall in London. The new development 
will allow the Wall to be seen from a public 
piazza. 

One great and commendable aim of the Guild- 
hall planners is to restore a resident population 
to the City, thus making it again a live city with 
a corporate life of its own instead of a daytime 
beehive deserted at night. In 1851, the City had 


12,912 citizens who dwelt within its boundaries. 
In 1951, there were only 5,268. Schemes like the 
Golden Lane housing estate will restore the old 
population or even increase it with densities of 
230 dwellers to the acre. 


These citizens of tomorrow will live in a spac- 
ious city, light and airy with plentiful squares and 
Open spaces, trees, green lawns and fountains. 
Plans already approved provide for the planting 
of 2,000 trees within the City boundaries, and 
many more will follow. Where—it may be asked 
—can the land for these grandiose, though de- 
lightful, plans be found? The answer, strangely 
enough, can be found in a matchbox. Place one 
flat upon the table. Now turn it to stand on its 
end. There are still as many matches (office 
workers or residents) as before, but they are 
housed on less than a third of the space, leaving 
the remainder free for gardens, squares and wide, 
open ways. 


One of the great advantages of the new re- 
populated City will be to eliminate the rush-hour 
journeys to and from work in the same way as 
the decentralised offices do, inversely, in the 
outer suburbs. But there will have to be services 
for the new City dwellers, and London Transport 
will have a big responsibility here. 


One of the biggest and most impressive devel- 
opments approved, and soon to be started, is just 
outside the City Architect’s offices. An imposing 
processional route to Guildhall, a widened court- 
yard, a new Aldermen’s Court and Library, a 


THE CITY OF LONDON 


car park, new offices and a flowered central 
island will change the whole approach to the 
City’s seat of government. (Somewhere in the files 
at Guildhall there is another plan to give similar 
treatment to the Mansion House. It suggests put- 
ting back the present fagade of the Lord Mayor's 
residence, scrapping the magistrates’ court and 
the prison cells which now parallel the Doge's 
Palace in Venice, and enlarging the shapeless 
space in front to form an attractive square, 
Whether this has even been considered by City 
Fathers is not certain, but the plan is there in 
waiting.) 

Perhaps the most significant recent move in 
the property world affecting the City occurred 
when Jack Cotton and Charles Clore linked their 
City Centre group with the American Diesel 
Construction Company, headed by Erwin Wolf- 
son. Diesel Construction are experts at building 
over stations and railway lines (the huge Pan-Am 
building over Grand Central in New York is an 
example), so it is reasonable to predict some 
similar building projects here, especially with the 
British Transport Commission seeking new and 
more profitable uses for their properties. Over 
each of the six main stations in the City, Liver- 
pool Street, Broad Street, Cannon Street, Fen- 
church Street, Blackfriars and Holborn Viaduct, 
we may well see towering office blocks of thirty 
storeys or more rise in the not distant future, 
bringing rail transport to the office door, and, if 
it is not too wild a hope, reducing season ticket 
rates. through the revenues they produce. 
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Banks and the Common Market. 


by PETER H 


N the City of London where realism abounds 
ss dreamers are at a discount there are tew 
Voices raised against Britain’s bid to join the 
Common Market. Indeed. the general view seems 
to be that going into the Common Market will 
be (a) good for Britain and (+) good tor business 

The scope and flexibility of its financial services 
is the strength of the City of London and no one 
is more responsible for developing, tending and 
extending these than the merchant banks. They 
also probably know more about the Common 
Market's true implications and the strength of 
the competition that Britain will have to face than 
anyone else 

The merchant banks have been 
prominent in the foreign exchange market and 
this once again provides them with a well estab- 
lished machinery for an extension of international 
trade freed of unnecessary restrictions. On the 
issuing house side, the merchant banks with their 
relationships in Europe of mutual respect and 
knowledge. built up over the years, are the 
obvious channel for bringing foreign companies 
to the British capital market as they already have 
done in many notable But it is to be 
expected that with the advent of the Common 
Market this traffic could increase very consider- 
ably, and they would ne doubt be the builders 
of any pipeline for channelling the funds of 
British investors on to continental Bourses 


always 


cases 


DiCKiNSON 


To the merchant banker, and indeed to most 
realists, it seems inevitable that sterling, which 
together with the dollar finances most of the free 
world’s trade already. will become the trading 
currency of the Common Market. At the same 
time they are dlive to the need to strengthen 
Britain's reserves which are already hard pressed 
b* existing demands It is likely, however, that 
a general integration of monetary policies in 
Europe could lessen some of: the periodic strains 
on sterling. when it is no longer in the interests of 
the other members of a European partnership to 
put pressure on the pound. And. in fact. no other 
country in Europe could. or indeed would want 
to, use its currency to take up the strains which 
are inevitable in full-scale international financing. 

For the merchant banks the advent of the 
Common Market would mean in some ways that 
the wheel had turned full circle. Before the war, 
as well as financing international trade. a great 
deal of their issuing house business was for 
foreign governments.. They were the traditional 
purveyors of foreign bond tssues on the London 
market 

With the and the subsequent restraints 
placed on sterling. the greater part of this business 
dried up The trend in post-war years has been 
to place an increasing emphasis on a closer rela- 
tionship with industry. Nowadays most of the 
domestic capital through 
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£6.10.7d. per cent on investments taxable 
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profitable yield for such a safe investment. 
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invested in. the PLANET. No charges are 
made for inyestment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 
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merchant banks. A: the same time they act ag 
financial advisers to their client companies and 
as nurseries for pioneer enterprises, grant ad- 
vances and acceptance credit facilities and seek to 
free industrial working capital for more im. 
portant jobs of expansion and development. 

Increasingly the merchant bankers are Siressing 
the range of services that they can offer to 
businessmen who want to sell abroad. Even now, 
some of them can offer packaged deals to take 
the headaches out of exporting so that a good 
product and a desire to sell are often the only 
really necessary basic ingredients for a successful 
sales drive. when they are allied to the know-how 
of the merchant banker 

For their industrial the Common 
Market they can immediately offer the means of 
overcoming the obstacles. A 
merchant bank’s international network of foreiga 
correspondents and industrial contacts can give a 
quick appraisal of the potentialities of most 
products, the likely competition and the extent 
of acceptability. Its information section can give 
a quick run-down on the. credit standing of 
customers, potential partners in 
Europe. Its acceptance credits. already the most 
eonvenient method for financing the niovement 
of products and raw materials, will obviously be 
in greater demand with the expansion of the 
European market, and this well-tried machinery 
is capable of coping with most demands on it. 

Similarly, the merchant bank which is con- 
nected with the commodity markets can ensure 
a realistic appraisal of global raw material prices 
and can be used to cover forward purchases and 
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hedge against any risk of stock losses, while its 
foreign exchange department does a similar job 
in currencies. 

An intimate knowledge of the European 
market and its conditions is the basic stock-in- 
trade of the merchart banker. Apart from normal 
commerce this will probably pay off in a big way 
for industrialists who want to set up or buy into 
manufacturing -plants in Europe because for 
this kind of expansion a shrewd insight into 
local conditions is essential. And, as many British 
and even more American firms have discovered, 
this knowledge can be expensive to acquire when 
starting from scratch 

Despite the fact that there are more restrictions 
in Britain on the movement of capital than in 
most of the existing Common Market countries 
the merchant Banks have succeeded in retaining 
and developing their international character over 
the last few years. The Common Market 
Monetary Committee’s timetable indicates that 
restrictions on currency transactions are to be 
removed by the end of the fourth year and others 
progressively until the end of the twelfth year. 
If Britain goes into the Common Market the 
gradual dismantling of restrictions should mean 
that industrialists will have at their disposal a 
greater range of sources for capital, both foreign 
and domestic. 

If London is to extend its role as the financial 
centre of Europe then the merchant banks, most 
of whom already stand with one foot in the 
City and the other on the Continent, will 
undoubtedly build the first bridge across the 
Channel, not only for EC2, but also for the 
greater part of British industry. 
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Prospect from Tower Green 


By D. WILSHER 


IMES are not happy around the Pool of Lon- 

don. The old East India store in Cutler Street 
is still bulging with carpets and ivory, dragon’s 
blood, myrrh and cinchona bark: the warehouses 
and gantries of Tooley Street rear as high as ever; 
but the trade and the profit are gradually and, it 
seems, inexorably drifting away. 

The official figures—and considerable official 
complacency—tend to shroud the true state of 
affairs. In fact until this year it has been possible 
to point to a steady annual rise in the traffic using 
the five massive dock systems controlled by the 
Port of London Authority between Tilbury and 
Tower Bridge. But unfortunately Rotterdam, 
Bremen, Antwerp and the other big Common 
Market ports have been growing a great deal 
faster. And the pattern of the trade has been 
changing greatly for the worse. 

Where the big cargo boats used to come to the 
Thames, and trans-ship their consignments for 
the whole of Northern Europe, too many of them 
now go straight to the Rhine, off-load anything 
they have for Britain into smaller vessels, and still 
land the goods here more cheaply than if they 
had brought them direct to Millwall or Rother- 
hithe. Calculations suggest that, in real terms, 
London has already lost a third of her trade. 

The PLA produced a further cold douche in 
September when their report showed that, for the 
first time since the war, there had been an actual 
drop—and a sharp one—in the shipping using the 


port. And it was only a big jump in petroj 
imports, through Thameshavén, that buoyed up 


the goods-tonnage figures to a respectable level, 

Since then London has been running at the 
rate of three million tons of cargo less than last 
year, a slump which could lose the PLA the equiy- 
alent in dock dues of its entire £1,400.000 general 
reserve fund. And at times this autumn some 
4,000 dockers—a seventh of the labour force~ 
have been standing idle, on their £7 8s. 6d. guar- 
anteed wage, because there is no work for them. 

A great deal can obviously be blamed on the 
labour situation—the tally clerks’ strike alone last 
year caused 196 ships to be diverted to other 
harbours, and some of them never came back. 
There is no doubt that shipowners, British as well 
as foreign, are increasingly scared to risk one of 
London’s notorious hold-ups—still less to intro- 
duce new cargo services into the port. But this is 
not the whole story. 

When the Ellerman’s Wilson Line and the 
Swedish Svea Steamship Co., who have been 
Operating a joint service between London and the 
Baltic for fifty years, finally decide to cut their 
losses and move the whole thing to Felixstowe— 
one of the five or six till-recently-forgotten East 
Coast ports that are now flourishing on London's 
misfortunes—this can be taken as a direct tribute 


to Mr. Jack Dash’s agitators on the highly | 


unofficial London Port Liaison Committee. But 
when Joseph Rank’s, who handle the lion’s share 
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of Britain’s flour milling, put large sums of money 
into developments in Antwerp, there are complex 
technical and financial considerations as well— 
the main one being that the £1,250,000 Belgian 
project will be able to handle grain ships up to 
60,000 tons. Whereas the biggest that can dock 
in London is less than 20,000 tons. 

Rotterdam has already overtaken London as 
the biggest, as well as the most modern, harbour 
system in Europe, and the Dutch have not even 
begun building their vast Europort extension. 
Hamburg, blitzed even more comprehensively 
than London’s dockland, has completely rebuilt 
and is still spending £3 million a year on major 
extensions. But the PLA, after doing a remark- 
able £23 million job restoring the crater-strewn 
wharves, the shattered buildings and clearing the 
wreck-jammed channels (they had to raise thirty- 
five ships and 600 sunken small craft in the pro- 
cess), seem temporarily to have, lost their drive. 

Of course tremendous work was done in the 
course of the post-war reconstruction. But the 
fact remains that, until the recent announcement 
of a £20 million scheme for improving Tilbury, 
it had been forty years since the last major new 
dock in London, the George V at North Wool- 
wich, was opened. And although it was then the 
most modern and up-to-date in the world, with 
its 35,000-ton berths, it hardly meets the needs of 
a modern world where Onassis and the iron-ore 
men talk in terms of 100,000 tons and above. 

The latest of a long, sad series of inquiries into 
the decline of Britain’s ports has been sitting since 
June under the chairmanship of Lord Rochdale, 
who normally presides over the Cotton Board. 
The Society of Shipping Executives have told 
them about wharves in London ‘completely in- 
adequate to modern. needs’ and warehouses 
‘ancient, ramshackle and quite uneconomic to 
operate.” The road hauliers have demonstrated 
that one firm, with lorry-drivers sitting idle any- 
thing from five to ten hours in jammed approach 
roads, can easily lose £1,000 a month waiting for 
registered dockers to lift the loads sitting waiting 
on the quays. The London Chamber of Commerce 
claims there are too few berths (though Tilbury 
should help there), and that although there are 
plenty of cranes in the port, many are old- 
fashioned and there is a shortage—sometimes a 
complete absence—of modern, specialised hand- 
ling equipment where it is needed. 

At the heart of London’s problems, however, 
remains the Dock Labour Scheme. There seems 
little chance that, even after the constant break- 
downs of recent years, the system of joint 
management by employers and unions could be 
upset without disastrous and crippling strike 
action. But the Rochdale Committee may recom- 
mend the cutting of one Gordian knot, by allow- 
ing unregistered labour to move goods from the 
Warehouses during unofficial strikes (which 
means almost all stoppages in the port). 

Until something like this is done—and until 
the dockers can be persuaded to drop their 
Opposition to double-shift working (which would 
reduce hours and increase available jobs, at a 
time when the trade is at its lowest ebb for years) 
—Rotterdam will continue to turn ships round 
faster, more cleanly, more efficiently and more 
cheaply. And whatever the view looks like from 
Westminster Bridge, the prospect from Tower 
Green will remain pretty glum. 
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Bank Rate and the Treasury 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE long-awaited recovery— 
call it boom if you will—in the 
gilt-edged market is a supreme 
y act of faith in the intelligence 
a and influence of the new Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England, 
Lord Cromer. The City was 
greatly impressed by his speech 
at the Mansion House dinner 
in which he deplored the ‘dis- 
proportionate use’ of monetary measures and 
asked: ‘Are the money rates we have seen in 
this country in recent years the most appropriate 
to achieving the rate of progress we would like 
to see?’ The City concluded—rightly, I think— 
that the Governor disliked the very dear money 
imposed on Mr. Lloyd by the IMF loan and 
was not in favour of overworking Bank rate or 
asking monetary measures to do too much. 
When Bank rate was reduced from 7 per cent. 
to 64 per cent. on October 5 it was ascribed to 
his good offices. But is the City right in assuming 
that the good sense of Lord Cromer will pre- 
vail? The behaviour of the Treasury part of the 
monetary control gives us no grounds for con- 
fidence. 

Look back on the extraordinary actions of the 
Treasury in the last eighteen months. In J960, 
when the balance of payments was deteriorating 
so rapidly that we piled up a deficit of £340 
million by the end of the year, the Treasury 
kept interest rates so high as to attract nearly 
£700 million of foreign money. So the £ was 
firm when it should have been weak. As a result 
the basic weakness of our trading position was 
hidden from the public and no one pressed the 
Government to put it right. But the truth did 
not remain hidden from the wily foreigner. 
Early in 1961 he became convinced that we 
were in trouble and that the £ would have to be 
devalued. So by the end of July about £650 
million of foreign money had been withdrawn 
from London. This precipitated the crisis and 
sent the Treasury scouts running to the IMF for 
a loan, which was for no less than £535 million, 
with an additional stand-by credit of $500 
million (about £178 million). Bank rate 
was hoisted from 5 per cent. to 7 per cent. on 
July 26. 

Now the borrowing terms imposed by the 
IMF were very reasonable. On the gold tranche 
of the loan no interest is payable; on the draw- 
ing beyond this—nearly $1,000 million—interest 
at under 2 per cent. accrues for the first year; 
on the stand-by credit only one-quarter 
of 1 per cent. And repayment is spread over 
three to: five years. The IMF could not have 
made the position of a heavy borrower more 
comfortable. But what does the Treasury do? 
By keeping Bank rate at a crisis level it attracts 
more ‘hot’ money again from abroad and with 
these funds it repays the IMF prematurely £100 
million! In other words, it borrows short-term 
—at call, in fact—at 64 per cent. in order to 
pay off at a long-term loan at 2 per cent.! Ifa 
treasurer did this in a normal commercial com- 
pany his boss would want to have his head 
examined. 









There is something asinine and un-British in 
squeezing ‘special deposits’ out of the joint stock 
banks and then enticing foreign money to 
London with 6} per cent. to help fill the credit 
gap. High money rates and short-term borrow- 
ing abroad are a foolish and dangerous business 
for this country. I have often catalogued the 
evils which dear money brings—lost export 
orders, less competitiveness, higher rents, higher 
wages, less investment, less growth and finally 
stagnation. Yet on the lunatic fringe we have the 
Economist shrieking: ‘High interest rates are in 
the long-term category of Britain’s present re- 





COMPANY MEETING 


CAPITAL & COUNTIES 
PROPERTY 





THe 27th Annual General Meeting of Capital & 
Counties Property Company Limited was held on 
October 26 in London, Mr. Leslie Marler, O.B.E., 
T.D., the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended April 30, 1961:— 

Your. Company continues to expand and prosper 
and although our greatest volume of development 
lies in the years immediately ahead my colleagues 
and I are satisfied that the Company’s foundations 
are broadly based and soundly laid and we look 
forward with no small degree of confidence to 
many years of steady prosperous growth. 

Our rental income has risen by over £230,000 to 
the new record figure of £1,202,404 and our net 
profits before the tax collector takes his share to 
£476,991. The carry forward at £157,581 is nearly 
doubled, a useful reserve to fill in the occasional 
revenue gaps which are bound to occur in a de- 
velopment programme as large and varied as is ours. 

Mr. Marler referred to some fifteen major de- 
velopments now in progress, including: 

Knightsbridge Green, London, S.W.:—Great pro- 
gress has been made with the plans for this 
development which will assuredly provide one of 
the most spectacular group of buildings in Europe. 

The London County Council have passed a reso- 
lution to designate the area as one of Comprehen- 
sive Development, our lay-out has received the 
approval of the Royal Fine Arts Commission and 
has the support of the Multiple Shops Federation. 

It is with this programme in view that we have 
been able to come to an arrangement with our 
good friends the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society and The Prudential Assurance Company 
Limited to make available to us the sum of £18.3 
millions during the next few years. The Institutions 
concerned have expressed a wish to be able to con- 
vert some portion of this loan into Ordinary Shares 
of your Company. As this conversion right will 
not arise for some years and then in conditions 
which it is impossible to foresee at the present 
time, it seemed appropriate that the option price 
should be based on a yield related to the dividend 
then being paid rather than on a price fixed in 
relation to today’s market conditions. 

Your Board have estimated the income which 
should be available for dividends on completion 
of these developments and consider that the basis 
which has been agreed of providing a yield of 6 per 
cent. on conversion would result in the issue of 
shares at a figure in excess of the present market 
price. 

In conclusion may I say that as we are con- 
tinually exploring further opportunities of adding 
to your Company's profitability and taking into 
account our known reversions it may well be that 
our view of our future earnings is conservative, 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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covery programme. Seven per cent. Bank rate, 
and the associated level of domestic overdraft 
rates and bond yields, should be regarded not 
as crisis rates but as norms for the new situation, 
as relevant to the defence of $2.80 as toughness 
on wages and government expenditure.’ If we 
cannot defend $2.80 except at the cost of utter 
stagnation in domestic trade, not to mention ex- 
ports, to which this hysterical monetary policy 
would reduce us, the sooner we change the 
parity the better. 

Mr. Lloyd is now in danger of putting him- 
self in an impossible monetary position. He is 
asking the trade unions to agree to a wages 
policy which has never been clearly explained 
to them. And his planning proposals are vague 
it. the extreme. He has not the slightest chance 
of securing trade union acceptance of a policy 
which limits the rise in wages to an undefined 
rise in productivity unless he is ready to control 
profit margins and limit dividends, which, as a 
good capitalist, he is not prepared to do. His 
wage pause, in effect, will only result in deferring 
the rise in wages—perhaps until next April, when 
the ceiling is to blow off. To protect himself 
against that inflationary event is he to fall back 
on another startling rise in Bank rate? If so, he 
had better cut the rate at once to 4 per cent. in 
order to start climbing up again from a more 
reasonable level. Even so, he will be making 
the ‘disproportionate use’ of monetary measures 
to which the Governor of the Bank is so strongly 
opposed. He will be trying to balance an eco- 
nomy by monetary measures alone which, as 
Lord Cromer has virtually admitted, cannot be 
done. But the Treasury is master and can make 
the Governor pipe down. 

But let nothing in this article deter the investor 
from joining in the boom in the gilt-edged mar- 
ket. I have no doubt that there are now more 
buyers than sellers in that market and that the 
Governor will at least succeed in bringing Bank 
rate down to 6 per cent. very soon. After all, 
the Treasury bill rate is already down to 
£5 14s. 6d. per cent. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


§ seony in the City remains sharply divided 
about the prospects of the equity share 
markets. The Sunday papers remain bullish— 
you cannot sustain reader interest in a Sunday 
column on gloom—while weekly papers like the 
Investors’ Chronicle announce that the great 
post-war bear market in ‘gilts’ has ended and 
that the cult of the equity is wilting away. The 
people who run systems have been knocked 
badly, for the sharp rise and fall in the Financial 
Times index this year put them into the market 
and took them out at a net loss after meeting 
expenses. But the position of the equity investor 
has not really changed. It is always difficult to 
make money out of equities except in the boom 
periods when the public takes leave of its senses 
and buys everything on hearsay. In the long run 
only the shares of companies with clever man- 
agements and good growth records pay out well. 
The search for them goes on endlessly and I do 
my best to call attention to the winners and the 
good investment shares depressed by new issues. 
For example, LAPORTE, ROYAL and EAGLE STAR, 
lately recommended, have begun to move up and 


THE 


can still be bought in ‘letter’ form free of stamp. 
But the general equity market is not yet a ‘buy.’ 


Motor Shares and Components 

The huge crowds round the Jaguar stand at the 
Motor Show brought home to the investor that 
JAGUAR is still the only sure growth stock in this 
troubled market. But at 81s. 6d., to yield only 
1.2 per cent. on dividends and about 94 per cent. 
on last earnings, the shares are not exactly 
cheap. The great uncertainty facing our motor 
industry is the Common Market. The UK share 
ot the continental market in cars has declined 
in the last two years from 27 per cent. to 18 
per cent. and the foreign share of the British 
market has gone up to about 10 per cent. in 
spite of our tariff. When these tariffs are down 
for the continental exporter, how will BMc, 
ROOTES and the others fare? It is probably best 
not to take the risk and confine investment to a 
component share like WILMOT-BREEDEN, which 
has already a French subsidiary doing well in 
the Common Market. This company makes bum- 
pers, locks, radiator grills and engine cooling 
fans and parts for aircraft and domestic appli- 
ances. It also manufactures electronic instru- 
ments and hydraulic equipment. The non-motor 
sections helped to stabilise profits last year. The 
5s. shares have come back from 17s. to 14s. to 
yield 4 per cent. on dividends and 104 per cent. 
on earnings. The 20 per cent. convertible prefer- 
ence shares of 5s., to which I have previously 
called attention, can be bought at 18s. to yield 
5.6 per cent. They are convertible share for 
share into ordinary at the end of 1963 and 1964. 
Another good component share is ASSOCIATED 
ENGINEERING, Which, with CLIFFORD MOTOR COM- 
PONENTS, is making a bid for its rival SPECIAL- 
LoID, makers of aluminium alloy piston rings 
and power couplings. Associated Engineering 
makes piston rings for cars and lorries as well 
as parts for generating sets, compressors and 
pumping equipment. It already has subsidiaries 
in France and Italy. Clifford Motor makes steer- 
ing-wheels, valves and valve gear. A purchase of 
Associated Engineering 5s. shares at 12s. 9d. 
to yield 5.2 per cent., and Clifford 2s. shares 
at 7s. 10$d., to yield 6.2 per cent., should turn 
out well. 


Convertibles 

Another attractive convertible is the new 
PLESSEY 5 per cent. loan stock, 1971-74, which 
has been issued in part-satisfaction for recent 
acquisitions. Dealings started this week at 99. 
Conversion into the ordinary at the equivalent 
of 45s. I4d. can be exercised on December 31 
in any of the years 1962 to 1965. Plessey is a 
well-managed company in the electronic indus- 
try with a fine growth record. It will take time 
to digest the two acquisitions—Automatic Tele- 
phone and Ericsson Telephone—but its long- 
term prospects are promising. The shares have 
been as high as 45s. I4d. this year and 6ls. 6d. last 
and are now quoted at 40s. to yield 3.7 per cent. 


Company Notes 


t fe results of Eastwoods, the manufacturers 
and distributors of building materials, are 
up to the best expectations for the year ended 
March 31, 1961. The chairman, Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Thomas Moore, Bt., reports that every de- 
partment of the whole organisation was ex- 
tremely busy throughout the twelve months 
supplying the urgent needs of the building and 
civil engineering industries. It is to be expected 
that building operations may be slowed down 
during the next twelve months, but this is not 
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yet reflected in the current year’s trading, as 
turnover is well ahead of the comparable period 
of 1960. In fact, the company has plans in hand 
for considerable future expansion. These include 
orders to the tune of £300,000 for the replace- 
ment of transport and the construction of 
a new kiln. It is also intended to spend £24 
million over the next two years on the construc- 
tion of a new cement kiln. All these projects may, 
before long, require financing by the issue of 
further capital or loan stock. With the cer- 
tainty of slum clearance being given top priority 
and no cut-back in the sums to be spent on 
the roads, Eastwoods can look forward to 
another good year. The 20 per cent. dividend 
was covered 2.6 times by the net profits of 
£655,908. The £1 ordinary shares are an excellent 
investment at 77s. to yield 54 per cent. 

Adamant and Western Engineering has in re- 
cent years diversified its interests, which now 
include the Marles Steering Company, steel 
fabricators in France and South Africa, while 
the two latest acquisitions, Steel Fabricators 
(Cardiff) and Charles S. Madan and Company, 
have contributed to profits for the first time. 
Trading profits for the year to June 30, 1961, 
were well up at £728,514 against £511,089 and 
produced a net profit of £268,253. A revaluation 
of the freehold and leasehold properties of 
Western Manufacturing (Reading) disclosed a 
surplus of £911,025, which has been placed to 
capital reserve. The chairman, Mr. F. G. 
Matravers, says that the dividend of 15 per 
cent. could have been more had it not been 
for the Chancellor’s plea for restraint. There is 
certainly room for an increase, as earnings 
amounted to 33 per cent. The Ss. shares at 
12s. 9d., yielding nearly 6 per cent., have future 
possibilities. 

Mr. Charles Orr Stanley, chairman of British 
Electronic Industries, admits that the most dis- 
appointing results for the year ended March 31, 
1961, were far different from what either the 
shareholders or the management had expected 
when the merger between Pye and Ekco was 
first proposed. The radio and television industry 
has undoubtedly been seriously upset by the 
most unreasonable ‘stop and go’ government 
policy over purchase tax and hire-purchase re- 
strictions between the years 1947 and 1961. After 
the sudden removal of credit restrictions in 1958 
companies in this field stepped up production to 
meet the unprecedented demand, only to find 
that they were left with unsaleable stocks when 
the credit brake was suddenly applied in 1960. 
Fortunately the company is not dependent upon 
the sales of radio and television sets. As the 
chairman points out, Pye exports over 50 per 
cent. of its output of radio and television sets; 
its great strength lies in Pye Telecommunica- 
tions, which now embraces the recently acquired 
Telephone Manufacturing Company. Ekco has 
valuable interests in the manufacture of scien- 
tific instruments and heating appliances. Both 
Ekco and Pye have widespread overseas in- 
terests. In fact, a brief note such as this cannot 
do justice to the potentialities of the group, which 
are so well outlined in the chairman’s repott. 
Briefly summing up, the net profit of the Pye 
group was £1,032,435 and the Ekco group made 
a net loss of £356,181. The total available profit 
for the year was £594,939 and with £162,000 
drawn from reserves the 15 per cent. dividend 
has been maintained. The chairman does not 
attempt to predict the future, but for those who 
have faith in this well-managed organisation 
the 5s. ordinary shares at 10s. 3d., yielding 7.2 
per cent., may prove to be an investment that 
will more than pay for its keep. 
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Situations Vacant in Brussels 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


- oo are two different recipes for starting an 


international or any other sort of or- 
ganisation. The first reads—take a handful of 
dedicated men, place in suitable surroundings 
with sufficient money to provide the bare essential 
of services, and await results. The second is much 
more in Mrs. Beeton’s ‘throw away the yolks’ 
tradition. It reads—take an establishment of 1,848 
persons, place in new and shiny offices and devise 
suitable tasks as required. The first is broadly 
the method followed by M. Jean Monnet in set- 
ting up the first Six-nation organisation, the 
European Coal and Steel Community, at Luxem- 
bourg in 1952. The second was used for thé 
European Economic Community at Brussels. The 
choice of Luxembourg for ECSC with its trans- 
port difficulties and lack of amenities was partly 
by design. Dedicated men are more likely to burn 
the midnight oil in places where counter-attrac- 
tions are few and opportunities for pleasure 
limited. 

The difference in approach reflects much more 
than a contrast in personalities. The tasks of the 
two organisations were quite different in scale. 
The EEC covers everything from farmers to 
pharmacists, while ECSC had only the two key 
industries to co-ordinate. But the real reason for 
the vaster scale and ever-swelling numbers of the 
EEC was that it followed on a successful trial 
run. The men who started to set up the supra- 
national High Authority in Luxembourg in 
August, 1952, had no idea whether it would work 
or not. The fact that it achieved such a high 
measure of success inevitably meant that the later 
variations on the same theme would be scored 
fortissimo. 

This is the organisational background to the 
well-filled office buildings in the Avenue de la 
Joyeuse Entrée, Rue Belliard, Rue Ravenstein 
and elsewhere which house the European Econ- 
omic Community and Euratom. How will this 
Eurocracy with its staff organised into Groups A, 
B, and C, of established officials together with a 
host of auxiliary employees, be affected by the 
arrival of new members? The most important 
changes will undoubtedly be at the top. At present 
the Commission—the Executive body of EEC— 
has nine: members including Professor Walter 
Hallstein, its President. The nine are picked ac- 
cording to nationality with two members each for 
France. Germany and Italy, and the other three 
from Benelux. The same principle operates with 
the Commission of Euratom and the High 
Authority of the Coal and Steel Community, both 
of which Britain would join. If in addition Den- 
mark, Norway and the Irish Republic come in the 
chances are that the number of members of the 
EEC Commission would go up from nine to thir- 
teen or fourteen, of Euratom from five to seven 
or eight and of the High Authority from nine to 
eleven or twelve. 

These small increases in numbers will have a 
deep effect on the organisation. In the case of the 
Commissions, discussions will become less man- 
ageable and the mixture of old hands and new 


boys may give rise to difficulties. But the biggest 


upheaval will be caused by the application of the 
rule of appointing staff according to nationality. 
A useful study could be made of the harmful con- 
sequences of handing out jobs on the basis not 
of qualifications but of nationality. This problem 
has bedevilled other European organisations in- 
cluding the Council of Europe and the OEEC, as 
well as those of the Six. In Brussels and Strasbourg 
alike it is known that when particular jobs fall 
vacant intensive lobbying will take place to get 
them for certain individuals. Every international 
organisation has some duds planted on it in this 
way. The best that can be hoped for is that they 
are not pushed into key posts. 

The effect of British membership on the run- 
ning of the Secretariat of the EEC, Euratom and 
the ECSC has not been much discussed as yet. 
One major effect will be that English will become 
an official Community language. Whether all the 
present four languages—French, German, Italian 
and Dutch—will continue in official use remains 
to be seen. Certainly if a Scandinavian language 
is added, not to mention the prospect of Erse 
being insisted on, translators and interpreters 
need have no fear of unemployment. 

When the new members join, increased mem- 
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bership will upset the very neat organisational 
pattern of the EEC. At present each of the nine 
members of the Commission is head of a Group 
of the Administration. Each Group has a 
Director-General, a director of general affairs, 
and two or three specialist directors. All of these 
are men of the status of Under-Secretaries or 
Assistant Secretaries in the British Civil Service. 
In addition each Group has its own specialists— 
economists, lawyers, social scientists, statisticians 
and so on. The rule of nationality runs through 
all. these appointments and also affects the joint 
legal, statistical and information services of the 
EEC, Euratom and the ECSC. 

One question that will be increasingly exercis- 
ing Whitehall is where to find the British contin- 
gent of Eurocrats. The EEC will probably need 
twenty senior people from Britain and ine of 
the mixed bag of additional typists, translators 
and assistant principals and so on of anything up 
to 300. No one knows what the demands will be 
for Euratom and the ECSC. It is unlikely that they 
will want anything on this scale, but they will 
hardly be content with less than from five to ten 
seniors and a couple of hundred others each. 
Many of the junior posts can be recruited locally 
but apart from the fact that the supply is already 
strained it will be necessary to have a certain pro- 
portion of clerks and typists used to working in 
English. All this represents a lot of skilled man 
and woman power which will be withdrawn from 
the already hard-pressed British labour market. 


Thick and Thin 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


Since the price of fresh 
double cream went up 
from Is. 9d. to 2s. a 
quarter-pint I've made 
two or three attempts at 
using single cream (now 
ls. 2d. a quarter) instead. 

A gratin dauphinois, a 
beautiful dish of pota- 
toes thinly sliced, covered 
with rich cream and 
baked in a slow oven, 
failed notably when 
made with single cream. The failure itself wasn’t 
much of a surprise but the reaction of the cream 
to slow but very lengthy cooking was instructive. 

Single cream, as supplied by the multiple 
dairies, is a form of homogenised top-of-the-milk, 
almost nil in flavour, low in butter fat and, it 
seems, high in water content. When subjected to 
heat it tends to re-separate, so that what you get 
instead of a rich-looking smooth sauce is a mass 
of little particles floating in a watery base. In the 
case of the potato gratin the liquid part had been 
absorbed by the potatoes, and what remained of 
half a pint of cream was a squalid-looking little 
collection of milk-crumbs, as if one had 
sprinkled the potatoes with cottage cheese. 

For enriching a soup (in texture rather than in 
taste) at the last minute, after the pan has been 
taken from the heat. single cream does in fact 





serve quite well, provided the soup doesn’t contain 
much in the way of acid ingredients such as 
tomatoes, sorrel, wine, lemon juice. For a flour- 
thickened sauce such as béchamel single cream 
can also be used, so long as the sauce in question 
is not subsequently to be subjected to prolonged 
cooking. In a fish or chicken dish, let’s say, to 
be served with the sauce poured over it and then 
rapidly glazed or browned under the grill, single 
cream will be safe enough. For a gratin of the 
type in which, for example, already cooked 
spinach, chicken or fish is mixed with the sauce, 
turned into a shallow dish, covered with bread- 
crumbs, thoroughly heated in the oven, and then 
transferred to the grill until the whole surface is 
blistered and bubbling, single cream is tricky. 
If you leave the dish a bit too long in the oven 
it will almost certainly separate. The result is very 
amateurish-looking, and all the more disconcert- 
ing in that the surface of the dish often appears 
deceptively perfect, and it’s only on breaking 
through the golden top crust that you see, under- 
neath, a watery mess. So thin cream makes poor 
value for cooking, and if you don’t want to use 
double cream for this type of dish, then make 
a straight but not very thick béchamel with milk 
only, or half milk and half stock, adding, when 
the sauce is ready, a little Parmesan, which helps 
both consistency and flavour. Now that 1} oz 
packets of genuine and ready-grated Parmesan 
can be bought (at Sainsbury’s) for I1d.. there’s no 
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reason for not having it in one’s store-cupboard. 


Even with double cream a sauce, at least an 
unthickened one, can sometimes go» wrong, but 
while with single cream the failure is irrecover- 
able, with double cream the remedy is, usually, 
very simple. Suppose you've couked veal 
escalopes in butter in a frying-pan and added 
wine or spirits, and vou want to finish the dish 
with the simplest kind of cream sauce. Then 
having removed your meat from the fryiftg-pan— 
which let’s hope is a stout and flat-based ten--to 
twelve-inch one for two escalopes—put it in a 
dish to keep hot, reduce the remaining juices in 
the pan by fast boiling for a minute or two. Now 
pour in a quarter-pint of double cream. Shake 
and rotate the pan and stir the cream—over 
maximum heat—until it is bubbling, has reduced 
and thickened of its own accord. and has reached 
the stage when it coats the spoon. This is the 
moment to pour it over the meat and to serve 
without delay. But just supposing you let the 
cream go on cooking a bit too long. The chances 
are that under -your very eyes the sauce, 
separated into a few little apparently unrelated 
lumps, will have all but vanished Everything 
appears lost. But it isn’t. All you have to do is to 
take the pan from the heat and stir in a little 
cold water. A tablespoonful will probably do the 
trick. It’s just that the cream and the buttery 
juices have got separated; the cold water, cooling 
the mixture, will bring it back to life again, 
making it once more coherent and smooth. In 
fact when anything goes wrong with any sauce 
the cold-water cure is always worth a try. 


A cream sauce which hasn’t thickened in the 
first place is of course a different matter. The 
reason for this annoyance is that you’ve ignored 
instructions about the size of the pan and are 
using one too small in proportion for the quantity 
of cream, which isn’t therefore receiving its 
proper share of heat. I find that a half-pint of 
double cream is about as much as will thicken 
in one go in a ten- to twelve-inch pan. 


Over twenty of the hundred and eighty pages 
Successful 


of Yvonne Trethewy’s Cooking 
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(Country Life, 21s.) are devoted to minutely de- 
tailed recipes for and instructions on every con- 
ceivable aspect of the cake, pudding and mince- 
meat part of English Christmas cooking. No guff 
here about merrie wassails nor slush about 
toddlers’ eyes aglow as their mother-goddess 
lights the candles on the cake Miss Trethewy 
tells you how te set about the entire performance, 
from the buying of every ingredient down to the 
last teaspoonful of spice. through preparing and 
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filling the basins, jars or cake-tins, boiling and 
storing the puddings (especially illuminating, 
this page) and wrapping the almond-paste round 
the cake to the ultimate baking of the mince Pies, 
I have only one minor quibble about these 
chapters. 1 know that the use of so-called vanilla 
and almond essences has become traditional in 
English cake-making. But are they really 
necessary? Personally, | always omit them from 
all recipes. 


the Teak 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THE latest fashion in fur- 

niture is for dull, oiled 

finishes, such as un- 

polished oak, oiled teak 

and afrormosia | have 

nothing against the 

fashion, but I have a 

great deal against re- 

tailers who feature this 

° sort of furniture, but not 

° a4 the oil that is essential 

il for keeping it in good 

condition. Worse still are 

the furniture dealers who do not trouble to warn 

their customers that oiled wood should never, 

but never, be polished in the traditional manner. 

It was a letter from a reader in Cheshire. 

whose oiled dining suite ‘is crying out for nutri- 

ment,’ that saved our new afrormosia table from 

a fate worse than neglect. (The letter came just 

in time for the new table to be omitted from 

one of our very occasional polishing jags.) ‘Is 

the discrepancy,’ wrote the lady from Cheshire, 

‘between the amounts of teak furniture currently 

in the shops and the total lack of the special oil 

of any interest to you?’ Her search through the 

shops of Manchester was abortive: assistants 
either didn’t know or didn’t care. 





‘Good heavens! I didn’t know we were dressing.’ 


I’m not sure what advantages there are (other 
than the weather) in living in London rather 
than Manchester, but two of them are certainly 
Heal’s and Liberty's. It took only half an hour 
and a couple of phone calls to track down the 
‘special oil’ in London. Both Heal’s and Liberty’s 
stock it, and both (I'm assured) issue a warning 
to their customers against treating oiled furni- 
ture with anything else 

The Heal’s oil bears the clumsy name of 
CONT/ex (pronounced Contex); the other, a 
Danish product made by Sadolin and Hollbled, 
is marketed by Liberty's under the punning label 
An-Teak. Both these refined linseed oils are ex- 
pensive; the first 3s. 3d for one-third of a pint, 
the second 4s. 2d. for a quarter-litre. As a con- 
solation I’m told that very little goes a long way. 

For the first year oil should be rubbed into 
the furniture approximately every ten to twelve 
weeks. After that, only two or three times a 
year, depending on the atmosphere of the room. 
More oiling would be needed in a centrally 
heated Bournemouth flat than in a stone house 
in Borrowdale. 

Oiling oiled furniture is not a job to be left 
to the average char, most of whom work on the 
principle that the more of anything (cleanser/, 
polish/ preservative) she uses, the easier the job 
will be. If the oil is sloshed around too 
generously, not only will you be bankrupt before 
spring-cleaning comes around, but the surface 
of the teak will become unpleasantly tacky. 

To remove a stubborn stain from oiled wood, 
there is a drastic-sounding remedy suggested to 
me by the Heal’s expert on the subject. Ag ,ly 
a generous dollop of oil to the spot, then gently 
rub the surface along the grain with a very 
fine wire wool (gauge 000). It sounds a terrifying 
treatment. for a piece of luxurious furniture, 
but it works. I know, because I tried it out— 
on the underside of our table. 

It will probably be another five years before 
the ordinary hardware shop gets wind that such 
a thing as refined furniture oil even exists. How- 
ever, Heal’s have kindly given me a list of all 
the shops scattered over the country, from Bath 
and Belfast to Weymouth and York, who stock 
their CONT/ex oil. Manchester, I'm sorry to 
say, isn’t even mentioned 

* 

It’s just possible that I may be the last person 
in Britain to have caught up with a free service 
that I hadn’t heard about until the other day— 
and then discovered it only by accident. 


r 
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from one lively mind 
“4 to another & 


E When your friends abroad are readers of the Man 


chester Guardian Weekly, their minds keep in step 
with yours. Every week they see the world with the 
same clear vision, they share your understanding of 


current affairs. Which is why a subscription to the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly is more than a Christ- 
mas gift—itisa bond between youfor the year tocome. 
GIVE THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY 


FOR CHRISTMAS 







SPECIAL AIR EDITION 


YEARLY RATES wa) 
Europe, Middle East, North Africa ie we Se 
U.S., Canada, South America = . 59s 8d 
West Africa, South Africa, India, Pakistan, Malaya 59s 8d 
Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan... . 68s 4d 


BY SURFACE MAIL TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 28s Od 
A greeting card will be sent with the first copy if requested 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CIRCULATION MANAGER, MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, MANCHESTER 2 

















FAMILY PLANNING 


News of the 
latest development 


In “Modern Family Planning” are the 
answers to all your questions, with 
sensible comments on the advantages 
and disadvantages of various methods, 
together with news of the ‘birth pill’ 
and the latest advances. When you 
know the facts, worries about family 
planning cannot upset your married 
life. You can plan the number of 
children you want, and decide when 
to have them. In this way, your 
happiness is assured—and the future 
happiness of your children. 














POST COUPON TO H. F. BOOKLETS LTD., 12 OVAL RD., LONDON, N.W.1 
Please send me a free copy of ‘ Modern F; 


SEND FOR NEW ; Planning’. 1 am married or about to be 
Send coupon NOW for your free copy. 


FREE mee 


Le §=BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE ae 
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ski in SAVOY. 








List all the things you want for 
a perfect ski holiday; warm 
sunshine and lasting snow; gay 
atmosphere and pleasant hotels; 
fine food and fair prices— 
special January rates (15% to 30% 
reduction): best tuition and well-kept 
$...Savoy provides all this, 
from November to Easter, as well 
as the most extensive network of 
cableways and lifts in Europe. Go by 
rail—via Paris—or by air—via Geneva. 


SAVOY 


is the summit of 
ski~and after-ski=— 
satisfaction 


HIGH ALTITUDE RESORTS : : 
Courchevel (6,070 ft-8,858 ft), f. ili 
the resort of Emile Aliais. 

Méribel (5,249 ft— 8,858 ft), 

the sunny valley of 100 runs. 
Pralognan (4,675 ft— 7,546 ft), 
wide choice of runs for 

beginners and experts. 

Val d’Ilsere (6,070 ft—9,350 ft), 
the Queen of the Alpine resorts. 
Tignes (6,890 ft— 9,186 ft), the 
highest and newest ski-ing centre, 


MONT BLANC RESORTS 

Megéve (3,651 ft—6,421 ft), the 
capital of ski-ing and after-ski fun, 
St. Gervais (2,953 ft—6,168 ft), 
specializes in all-inclusive-holidays. 
Chamonix (3,445 ft—12,605 ft), 
with the highest téléphérique In the 
world. World Ski-ing Championships 
February 1962. 





Book through your Travel Agent. 
For booklet with relief maps, 
and price list of 400 hotels write to 


FRENCH GCOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


FRANCE 
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One of our kitchen taps needed a new washer 
and was leaking so badly that we thought it 
might have to have something more complicated 
done to it. We telephone five plumbers and all 
were too busy to come. As a last resort we 
rang the Water Board and discovered that the 
Board will re-washer taps (and ball Valves in 
storage cisterns) free of charge. I gather that 
any Water Board in whose area there is a water 
shortage will do this. A man came-round and 
did ours within the day. 

The Water Boards lay down a few conditions: 
the tap (or ball valve) must be reasonably easily 
accessible, the Board does not accept liability 
for any damage done and the work must be 
done on a weekday to avoid weekend overtime 
payments to staff. The Board’s staff must not 
be paid for the work or given a tip. 

You'll find your Water Board’s telephone 
number in the book. In the London area it is 
TERminus 3300. 

* 


It is a mark of self-confidence on the part of 
a fabric manufacturer when he uses his mer- 
chandising ticket as an invitation to the customer 
foi. closer contact, as well as for the washing 
instructions. 

A friend of mine who happens to have a par- 
ticular detestation of dry cleaners (because of 
some ravages to her clothes) decided to concen- 
trate on washable dresses of ‘man-made fibre’ 
(the trade’s term: the word ‘synthetic’ is 
frowned upon for its connotations of. the 
phoney or the makeshift). To this end, she 
bought some ‘Moygashel’ suits designed by 








A student (who had failed at Guys), 
Saw “fireworks” in his parents eyes; 
Thus faced with threat to disinherit 


Downed Merrydown ! 
and passed zvith merit. 





—treat yourself daily 
(before, after and with meals’). 





VINTAGE CIDER 
Approx, 24% Proof Spirit 
6/9 A BOTTLE 
1/6 A WIP > ALSO IN CASK—JUST ASK! 


THE MERRYDOWN WINE CO. LTD. 
HORAM MANOR: HORAM ° SUSSEX 


SP/E am 








THE 


Pierre Elegante, at about five guineas each, and 
she has been sending the garments to Moy- 
gashel’s refresher service people here—Clarks 
of Retford Ltd., Hallcroft, Retford, Notts—who 
have returned them to her cleaned and recon- 
stituted by COD post in seven days. ‘Moygashel,’ 
a Northern Ireland firm, claims to be the first of 
the manufacturers of man-made fibres to have 
such a service. 


Postscript — 


1 aM sorry to see H. V. 
Hodson translated from the 
editorial chair of the Sunday 
Times. 1 was on his staff for 
years; hardly ever agreed with 
anything he said or wrote; was 
never made to write anything 
I didn’t want to; and never 
received. anything but kindness—and the most 
courteous kindness—at his hands. ‘I may be a 
Sunday Times writer, but I’m a typical Observer 
reader, was the phrase with which I could 
always disarm him. 

There was a time, not many months ago, when 
Fleet Street (which must be regarded in this con- 
text as running up Gray’s Inn Road) fully ex- 
pected Harry Hodson to be succeeded as editor 
by Frank Giles, the newly-appointed foreign 
editor of the paper and, until a few months before, 
the highly-regarded Paris correspondent of the 
Times. Then the tipsters began to mention 
William Rees-Mogg, the young (thirty-three) 
Tory candidate and political writer who had re- 
vivified the paper’s City pages. Then there was 
talk. of Alastair Dunnett, who has made such 
a success of the Scotsman, coming south. So it 
was a bit of a surprise on Sunday to see that the 
mantle had fallen upon C. D. Hamilton—a bit 
of a surprise, but not a staggering one, for 
Hamilton, though he has not been a writing 
journalist for a long time—not, I think, since his 
days as a very young reporter in Newcastle—has 
been a considerable power in the background. 
As a journalist, he has always been more of a 
staff officer than a front-line soldier. But as 
chairman of the editorial board, he had been 
virtually editor of the paper during Harry 
Hodson’s recent extensive foreign travels. 

For some years now, Hamilton has been the 
chief architect of the paper’s rising fortunes: it 
was his policy, during Lord Kemsley’s time and 
since, to use ambitious and expensive serials and 
loudly trumpeted features as circulation-builders, 
including Montgomery’s writings: he was on 
Monty’s staff in the war. Since the Thomson take- 
over it has been easier for him to implement his 
other favourite policy of backing the paper's 
young writers, and although Rees-Mogg has not 
soared quite as far as the editorial chair, it is sig- 
nificant that he has been promoted (and the Sun- 
day Times announcement specifically used the 
word ‘promoted’) to the newly-created job of 
Polical and Economic Editor. Hamilton is not, as 
Hodson was, a leader-writer, and it looks as 
though Rees-Mogg will set the political pattern of 
the paper while Hamilton sees that it goes on in- 
creasing its circulation. Not that the paper’s poli- 
tics will change, but Rees-Mogg is the newer sort 
of Torv—a sort of grown-up Bow Grouper—and 
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he is a particularly lively writer. So the Sunday 
Times may well be expected to be rather less 
stuffy in its news and leader pages than it has been 
in the past. It is time we had some lively writing 
from the Right, and here is the brightest pros- 
pect since the demise of Truth. 

* 

There was a good fairy present (this isn’t a 
true story) at the meeting of President Kennedy, 
Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Macmillan, and she 
offered to grant each of them one wish. Mr, 
Khrushchev asked for a bomb that would 
destroy the whole of the United States at one go. 
President Kennedy asked for a bomb that would 
similarly destroy the whole of the Soviet Union, 
hastily adding, ‘Oh, and China.’ Smiling invit- 
ingly, the good fairy then turned to the junior 
member of the party and said, ‘And what would 
you like, Mr. Macmillan?’ ‘A whisky and soda,’ 
said Mr. Macmillan, *. . . but pray serve the 
other gentlemen first.’ 

* 

A reader has sent me a page of the Welsh 
edition of the Liverpool Daily Post, the whole of 
which is devoted to the trial of a Dutch seaman 
at Chester Assizes for the murder of a Welsh 
servant girl. A whole page would seem excessive 
in any case (the News of the World thought less 
than half a page quite enough), but all the more 
so when the words ‘Rape,’ ‘Lust,’ ‘Lying Naked 
on the Bed,’ and ‘Frenzied Intercourse’ are all 
elevated into headlines and crossheads—‘fren- 
zied intercourse’ indeed, being repeated no 
fewer than four times in the text. When I lived 
in those parts we used to think the Liverpool 
Daily Post a serious newspaper, but this looks 
like sensationalism for sensation’s (or circula- 
tion’s) sake. The same reader tells me that he 
notices, too, that when executions take place, the 
paper reprints details of the murder. This looks 
like a deliberate stirring up of the sort of irra- 
tional, emotional passion for more hanging 

* 

It was all Bordeaux wines, naturally, at the 
gala dinner given at Vintners’ Hall on Monday by 
the four ancient, velvet-robed, wine-growing 
brotherhoods of Bordeaux to three ambassadors, 
members of the British wine trade, and other 
friends of the grape. There was a white Graves 
as an aperitif, and another with the fish, Yquem 
to wind up with, and a St. Emilion and a first- 
growth Médoc as the two red wines in between. 
These two looked ill-matched on the wine list, 
but the Chateau Cardinal Villemaurine 1955 
with the fillet of beef was by no means put out 
of countenance by the much more famous 
Chateau Latour 1952 with the cheese. The Latour 
has still a long way to go but the Cardinal Ville- 
maurine was deliciously ready for drinking and 
if, to my mind, a little light for a St. Emilion, 
some of my knowledgeable neighbours said not, 
and it was certainly sturdy and flavoury enough 
for beef and a rich sauce. One of the beauties of 
St. Emilions of this class is that they are under- 
priced compared with the Médocs: inquiry on 
the morning after elicited that this same wine is 
to be had from Morgan Furze in Brick Street, 
Mayfair, for 16s. 6d. a bottle, chateau-bottled, 
and what’s good enough for four Bordeaux 
brotherhoods and three ambassadors is good 


enough (in this case) for me. 
CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPLICATIONS INVITED tor post of Lib- 
rarian to the Labour Party. Duties include 
selection and organisauion ol Library of books, 
pamphlets, photographs and periodicals 
(Congress classification); running of extensive 
press-cuttings collection: supervision of staff 
of six; and reference work. Applicants should 
be Associates of Library Association, or have 
equivalent qualifications, ind be familiar with 
reference or special library methods Labour 
Party membership is condition of service. 
Salary £800-£980, 5-day week. superannuation 
scheme. Application forms from Administra- 
tive Officer, Labour Party. Transport House. 
Smith Square, London, S.W.1, to whom they 
should be returned not. later than. Monday 
13 November 
BBC requires Senor Research Assistant in 
Projects and Developments Section of Audi- 
ence Research Department. Duties include 
design and supervision of special inquiries with 
analysis and tabulation of results; preparation 
of tests and questionnaires, and administration 
of these to experimental zroups; writing of 
reports. An Honours dezree, prelerably in 
Psychology, followed by at least two years’ 
practical experience of social] inquiries, market 
research or similar work essential, and know- 
ledge of statisticai methods desirable. Salary 
£1,780 max. p.a. Requests for application 
tional) rising b five annual increments to 
£1,780 max p.a. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed. envelope and 
quoting reference 61.G.499 Spt.) should be 
sent to Appointments Officer. Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1 
INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH (part-time) re- 
quired by Correspondence School. Journalistic 
experience a recommendation but not essential 
Write fully (in confidence). giving details of 
age. experience’ and quatifications, to Box 
8327. 
EXPERIMENTAL SOCIETY being established 
in Australasia im 1962. Seek creative, industri- 
cus members (21-40). Write to P.O. Box 1149. 
Washington 13, DC, USA 
JUNIOR SHORTHAND TYPIST required in 
Advertisement epartment. Apply to: Adver- 
tisement Manager, The Spectator Ltd 99 
Gower Street. London, WC1 
UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 
Applications are invited for Reedershiz 
or Senior Lectureship in Archeology 
Salary scale 


Reader—£82,175 per annum 
Senior Lecturer—tS2.052—-£§2.127 per 
annum 


Generous allowances payable. Passages 
for appointee and family on appointment, 
termination and annual leave. There is 
a superannuation scheme, and arrange- 
ments can be made to maintain F.S §.U 
policies. Direct appointment on contract 
normally fo» S years with possibility of 
renewal. (seccndment welcomed if pos- 
sible). Unfurnished accommodation oro- 
vided at rent (excluding rates) up to 74% 
of salary 

Applications (10 copies) detailing quali 
fications and experience and naming 3 
referees by 30th November, 1961, to 
Registrar, University of Khartoum, c/o 
Inter-University Council for Higher Eda- 
cation Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 
London, WC.1. 





THE LINCOLN GALLERY 


“ART and ENERGY” 


ALEXANDER CALDER 
The Gouaches 


8 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 








TAGORE 
EXHIBITION 


INDIA HOUSE, Aldwych, W.C.2 


Paintings, Manuscripts, Books, Photographs, 
Handicrafts from SANTINEKETN. 
Formal opening by the Rt. Hon. HAROLD 
MACMILLAN, MONDAY, NOV. 6 
(admission by invitation). Open to the public 
NOV.7 to 19. 12 noon-7 p.m. Sats. & Suns. 
10-5, Admission Free. Film Show Daily at 4. 
Musical Recital by RAJESHWAHI DATTA, Sact., 
Nov. I at 7.30 p.m. Seminar; TAGORE social 
and political thinker. Sat., Nov. 18 at 2.30, 
Enquiries P.R.O., India House, Tem. 8484. 
TCCC Sec. SWI. 4231. Fle, 1821. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT— coat. 


ASSISTANT 18/23, able type, library experi- 
ence useful but not essential, for interesting 
and varied work and valuable booktrade ex- 
perience in overseas bookselling. Hubert 
Wilson Ltd., 161 Borough High St., S.E.1. 
(HOP 2047.) 

CLERK/TYPIST. An interesting position is 
available to an intelligent woman to work part- 
time or full-time on a five-day week basis as a 
clerk ‘typist and assistant te the Manager of 
of the Organisation and Methods Depariment 
in a light engineering firm in the Willesden 
area. The starting salary for full-time work 
would be in the region of £500 per annum 
and be subject to annual! review. Please apply 
to Box 8321 


PHEATRES 


MERMAID (City 7656). Com. 7 Nov Sherriff’s 
“The Long Sunset."* 6 and 8.40 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ART GALLERY AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION. PICTURES of 1961 29th 
October to I7th December Weekdays: 10-7 
Sundays: 2-6 Admission 1/- 
EXHIBITION OF OVERSEAS photographs 
(Brazil, Persian Gull, Ghana) by Cyril Arapoft, 
at A.C_T.T. (Asquith Room), 2 Soho Square, 
W.1. Monday 6th to Friday 'tth November, 
10.30 a.m . to 5.30 p.m 
HALDANE SOCIETY, Major Aubrey Buxton 
will speak on “The Sallron Walden Chalkpit 
case.’ In the chair Lord Chorley, Q.C. Tues 
7 Nov. 6.30. Royal Scoutish Corporation, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4. Adm. (non-mems) 2/- 
JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq 
LECTURES ON MODERN Architecture by 
Robert Furneaux Jordon. iSth, 22nd, 29th 
November. Tiékets 2/6 each or 6/- for series 
from RIBA, 66 Portland Place, W.1 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 
November exhibitions New painting by 
PIERRE LESIEUR. Smal! pictures and metal 
reliets by ANDRE BICAT and a selection of 
paintings, drawings, sculpture by MODERN 


MASTERS. Leicester Square. 10-—5.30. Sats 
10—1. 

MARLBOROUGH, 39 Otd Bond St. Wl 
(HYD: 6195). “French Landscapes.”’ Bon- 


nard. Cézanne, Monet, Pissarro. Renoir, Van 
Gogh, etc. In aid of British ORT. Adm. 2/6 
students 1/-. Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12 
MODERN JEWELLERY. 800 pieces trom 
32 countries at International Exhibition of 
Modern Jewellery (1890-1961), Goldsmith's 
Ha!l, Foster Lane, Cheapside, E.C.2. Daily 
10.30-6.30 (not Sundays). Oct. 26 to Dec 2 
Adm. 3/6 (Students 1/6) 

NEW LONDON GALLERY. 17,18 Old Bond 
St., W.1 (GRO 6755). LYNN CHADWICK 
SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS.—-First 
major London Exhibition for 10 years. Daily 
10-5, Sats 10-12 Adm. free From 9th 
November. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: The Creighton 
Lecture, entitled ‘Charles James Fox and 
Napoleon: The Peace Negotiations of 1806,”’ 
will be delivered by Professor H. Butterfield 
{Master ot Peterhouse) at the University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1, on Monday, 
13 November at 5.30 p.m. Admission free, 
without ticket. James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: The Stamp 
Memorial Lecture, entitled *‘Problems of the 
American Economy”. will be delivered by 
Professor Paul A. Samuelson (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) at 5.30 -p.m. on 9 
November at the University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1. Admission free, with- 
out ticket. James Henderson, Academic Reg- 
istrar. 

VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Mark 
Rothko: An exhibition of paintings from 1945- 
1960. 11th October-12th November. Weekdays 
11-6: Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate Eas: Station. 


INVESTMENTS 


Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES.—Early decisions 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819/4106. KIN 3176. ~ 


PERSONAL 


A SEVEN-DAY-A-WEEK religion. If you 
seek a living faith consider Quakerism.! Litera- 
ture gladly sent: Friends Home Service Com- 
mittee, Room 3, Friends House, Euston Road, 


to open small club in West End. Write, 
Box 8345. 

AEROPREEN AWARD COMPETITION 1962 
ist prize £300 for an upholstered furniture 
design. m to all designers and design 
students. ils from Aeropreen Ltd., High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 


Continued Overleaf 






































Heat and sound insulation in 
office buildings, ships, 
refrigerators and cookers, 
aeroplanes, road and rail 
vehicles, factories, homes, farm 
buildings and in many other 
applications is best, most 
economical, simplest, lightest 
and most efficient when it's 





FIBREGLASS LTD - ST. HELENS - LANCS - ST. HELENS 4022 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.| 


‘ PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 § 


Are paying 4% pat p.a. interest on 

) deposits for the tighth year in 

) succession, with extra 4% added § 
annually on each £500 unit. 

, Details and Audited Balance Sheet from { 
Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd- 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, wa 

















PERSONAL— contd. 


CANADA and the COMMON MARKET— 
Read Crossbow, 12s. 6d. p.a. 25s. 2 years. 
Bow Group, 60 Berners Street, W.1. 


CRYING OVER SPILT MILK is unforgiv- 
able. But all the world would excuse outright 
sobs over a spilt bottle of superb EL CID 
Sherry. That’s the precious Amontillado one 
guards with loving care. 


EASY £175 Letter Contest. Send for FREE 
Entry Form—plus Free *Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success." No Sales—No Fees 
training. Bre ‘Writer’ Subscription; two 
free writin encyclopedias. B.A. School of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W 

GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. “Write for 
catalogue and order by t, or visit London's 
newest toy . Galts Dept. S., 30 Gt. Marl- 
borough St., W.1 (behind Liberty’ s). 


HAMPSTEAD’S HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 P. m. Nearly 
2,500 paperback titles in stock. 6 High St., 
N.W.3 vr 2218). 


HE’S and SHE’S on SKIS in Austria this 
Christmas. How about you? Box 8335. 


HELP US to lighten the anxiety of a sick 
Parson. St. Luke’s Nursing Home, for the 
Clergy (or his family) provides medical, surgical 
and Nursing Home treatment. Not state aided 
and therefore needs financial help. Please send 
a gift to 14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals; especially apace and gold. Tenth 
> of English Coins, 3d. Bulletin 10. 

A. Seaby, 65 Cost, ‘ortiand Street, Lon- 
don, W.1, Tel.: LAM 3 


KINSEY REPORT on — Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
or our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 


LET US TURN r4 old gold into ‘Brass’ to 
help refugees; £10,000 already raised from old 

’ spectacle frames, "broken jewellery, watches, 
pens, dentures, etc. Any saleable articles from 
cameras to candlesticks equally welcome. Send 

‘to’ ‘GIFT AID,’ Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief, 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 
PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print-style. Illustrations and art 
work copied. brochures, catalogues, 
leafles, etc. Stsan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 


PARTICULAR people enjoy finding their job 
through STELLA FISHER BUREAU in the 
Strand. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS, nervous conditions, 
habits, consultant. +; a hypnosis. 
R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore Street, 
Ww.l. LANgham 4245. Also at Bournemouth. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizens Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. 

TEMPLE TRANSLATION BUREAU. Trans- 
lating and Interpreting by qualified experts. 
All languages, 89 Fleet St., E.C.4. FLE 0151. 





























FAMILY 
PLANNING 


Write for free booklet ex- 

fee all modern methods of Family 

lanning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 


Name 
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Address 
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PERSONAL—contd. 


THE SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 3, 


LITERARY 





‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to. the Subscription Manager by the 
first post.on the Monday of the week affected. 
YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. Details: Setogni. WEL 6655. 


al 


MEETINGS 


LISTENING MEETINGS 
Lectures / Demonstrations by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney 
Meetings start at 7.30 p.m. 
Nov. 6. Mon. Banbury, Town Hall. 
. 14. Tues. Horsham, Town Hall. 
. 16. Thurs. Bromley, Central Library. 
. 20. Mon. Dorking, Masonic Hall. 
21. Tues. Sevenoaks, Cornwall Hall, 
The Drive. 
Nov. 27. Mon. 
Beatrice Ave. 
Nov. 30. Thurs. St. 
Dec. 21. Thurs. 
Market Place 


“QUAKER UNITY IN DIVERSITY’— 
Speaker: Denis R. Moriarty. Sunday, Nov- 
Won, Sth " 6.30 p.m. Friends House, Euston 
oa 


Norbury, The Library, 


Albans, Court House. 
Romford, The Lorry Hall, 





FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
- FILMS 
are in greater demand today than ever 


fore 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
Specialises in this kind of work and has 
already made many well-known television 
commercials. If you have this kind of 
problem write “. Fann the Managing 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 
CUNningham 3341 


EDUCATIONAL 


ART TUITION BY POST. Write “for details 
of the Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Godalming, Surrey. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS .—Parents 
desiring a and men and women seeking 
teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, Asst. Secretary, 1A.P.S., 91 Bell 
Street,.Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretafia!, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam. ) courses in -business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 
FRENCH LADY Hampstead gives tuition be- 
ginners, ordinary and advanced yo con- 
versation, etc. 15/- per hour. Box. . 
LEARN ANOTHER LANG Ati easy 
ASSiMiL way. Acdguire the accent naturally 
by listening to everyday conversations on 
gramophone records with textbooks to -guide 
you.—Details from ASSiMiL, 3 Farncombe, 
Godalming. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A.; B.Sc., B.Sc., Econ.LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus, E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, .B., Director of Studies, 
: B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
RESEARCH MATHEMATICIAN  Hamp- 
stead tutors mathematicians, engineérs, physi- 
cists, etc., in mathematics from advanced level 
to B.Sc., M.Sc., etc. Private or postal tuition. 
Box 8279, 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive 
courses in Shorthand, typewriting, book-keep- 
ing and sectetarial practice. Prospectus—The 
Oxford and County Secretarial College, 34 St. 
Giles, Oxford. 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
CAN’T GET IT TYPED? Work done NOW 
at 2/6d. 1,000 words. Box 8313. 


DUPLICATING/TYPING MSS. 
1,000 words. Mary Wallis, 
Halstead, Essex. ‘ 
DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS/tapes), translating. Mabel. Eyles, 10 
Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports. Theses typed. Hy 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.1 
MOU 6136. 

MSS TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


MSS., Reports, Theses typed, 2/6 1,000 words, 
6d. carbon. TRANSLATIONS from and into 
German, 1d. per word. Rita Paige, 1 Well St., 
Forsbrook, Stoke-on-Trent. 


TYPING 2/3 1,000 words. Mrs. 
wick Lane, W.4. CHI 4012. 


from 2s. 
13 Sudbury Road, 


6d. car- 
Wallington, 


S., 24 Chis- 





MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER. LSJ members make money this 
way. Free advice. LONDON ae OF 
JOURNALISM (SP), W.1. GRO 8 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e csi 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
= course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of **You IN Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. Free Market Service. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS cards. 
Original designs by Annigoni, Henry Moore, 
Ayrton, Rosoman, etc. Also Old Masters. 
Send s.a.e. for leaflet to Polio Research Fund, 
Vincent House, Vincent Square, SW1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 

NORTHERN IRELAND 


WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontiliedo Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 


THE DIRECTORS’ 


WINE CLUB 
IS RUN BY WINE-LOVERS 
—FOR WINE DRINKERS 
Membership is open to all business, service | 
and professional men and women. 

The Club enables you to buy from a cellar 
of carefully selected wines and spirits at 
extremely advantageous prices. 

The Chairman of the Wine Selection Com- 
mittee is Mr. Cyril Ray. All wines-are ideal 
for immediate consumption. 

The Club specialises in, and will gladly 
advise on, parties, receptions and Christmas 
requirements. 

Application for membership to: 
THE GENERAL MANAGER 
DIRECTORS’ WINE CLUB 
31 BERKELEY STREET 
LONDON, W.1 

















WINE MERCHANT OFFERS his dazzling 
dozen. An all-purpose, all country, all value 
collection, and a free copy of his book **Wines 
my Line.’’ Fuller details from T. A. Layton, 
Laytons Wine Merchants, 2a Duke Street 
(Manchester Square), W.1. WELbeck 8808. 


FOR SALE 


BINOCULARS—U.S.A. NAVAL 7 x 50. 
Value £60 for £24. Charles Frank, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. Phone: Bell 2000. 


FIRST FLOOR FLAT for sale at Parkleys, 
Ham Common, Richmond, Surrey. Vacant 
end of November Built by Span Ltd., and 
designed by architect Eric Lyons. Open views 
from two living rooms and main bedroom 
over pleasantly-landscaped pedestsian court- 
yards are topped by trees of Richmond Park. 
Other room (second bedroom, bathroom, 
dining-kitchen and entrance hall) have equally 
spacious views over grounds of older prop- 
erty on Ham Common. £4,750: no offers. 
Garage available. Telephone or write: Kenneth 
J. Robinson, 3 Byron Court, Parkleys, Ham 
Common, Richmond, Surrey. Kingston 4247. 


THE ELGIN CALENDAR 1962, 94” x 74”°— 
A post free. British Museum, London, 


ZIMMER SLEYRIDE electric indoor chair 
for fhe as new. Battery nastis —Box 8339. 


SHOPPING av rosr 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery, yet withal the condition— 
the implacable enemy of fitness and mental 
activity—remains. Garlisol Tablets will liquefy 
catarrh and purify and clear the entire system. 
Harmless, benevolent and with no drug 
reaction on the heart or other organs. Not 
habit forming. Send 52/6 for six months’ treat- 
ment (1,000 tablets) or £1/12/6 (3 months’ 
treatment) together with booklet of dietary 
advice to: Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex, 
or order through your chemist. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-, Post 1/6. 
Gentlemen’s luxurious quality. Blue, Green, 
Rose, Black, Cream, 38” to 48” Chest. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley St., W.1. 


1961 





immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security — 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W./ 
Tel. REGent 5983/2914 











SHOPPING BY POST—contd. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 32s. 6d. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U Garstang Lid., 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-flat 
Lid., 175 Piccadily, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 


SHABBY BUT VERY comfortable furnished 
accommodation for bachelor in elegant square, 
1 min. Baker St. Lounge, bedroom, kitchen- 
ette, centrai heating 6 gns. Box 8343. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


YOUNG GRADUATE wants to share another 
bachelor’s London flat from Nov. 25. Box 


PROPERTY 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth Ken, 
by Gloucester Road Stn. (FRO 1166) 


Honi Soit. . . . | think the Sunday Times 
expected a fate worse than death when 
1 referred, last Sun, “VETERAN 
SQDN. LDR., RFC, RAF, who took the 
first mode! in ‘22 . . .""; her photograph, 
of course, but with the dest touch of a 
steam hammer, which censors possess, it 
was altered to ‘‘took out’’, and not only 
was the bit in italics cut out of my head- 
ing; AWAITING DESTRUCTION IN 
SACKVILLE ST.,-—not by another of 
K’s monster mistakes sparked off by 
America’s neurotic jitters defending the 
Berlin Huns, but just rebuilding.— 
Gruner’s successful tele-writing school 
needs new London home, please tel: 
HIL 6733 .. . but the reason why EGER- 
TON was historic was hidden from their 
readers; also cutting the young mothers 
who, in this very house, wound every 
single coil for the seventeen pounders 
and 5.5 Howitzers which knocked out the 
PANZERS never thought they'd live to 
see another U-boat launched. | think my 
friends I joined the army with after 
Munich would have seen the funny side 
of this—had they been spared to see 
the joke. 
ROY BROOKS 


BARGAIN 2nd. and 3rd. fir.. maisonett. 
FASHIONABLE ISLINGTON. This does 
not mean that the area is not generally 
sordid. 2 light & sunny recpt. roms. over- 
looking gardens, 2 dbl. bdrms, B/K. 
Parking space nr. Decor: part good, part 
scruffy. Only £325 p.a. inclusive, Ise. 3 
yrs. from last mth. Only £95 inc. f.f. 


—— 








THE NATION'S 
REMEMBRANCE 


| POPPY 
DAY 


Collectors urgently needed 
British Legion - Haig’s Fund 
70-80 York Way - London: N.1 


(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940) 
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